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ABSTRACT 

A two-^year stufly of "lear^ning Di^atilities fouiid in 
Association with French Imjairsicn Brc^rasiicg*' icdicat^d that, 
children ifho eneounter difficulty; in priflary French iDsicraicn 
programs may have a specific learning fliaability ohaic&c tetised by a 
aaturational lag in the temporaL labt regidns thfe train* In 
addition* it vas found that ticgrafhical aflS bacKgicund ^atiables 
alao Identified the study aiay be i€lated to luccesf and failure in 
"Sttch proqrans. This report discusses tht first pbas€ cf a thrae^year 
follow-up investigation whose porpc^se ii tc ideEtifj a set of 
variables predictive of success or failure In piioary French 
intinersion programSi The subjects tie jtudy 1,000 _ L 

f Dur^year-^lds in 77 kindergartens* Biographical aind background 
infer ration and teacher ratings were cfctnin^d for all# Tkc bandred 
children y ho would-be enrolled in Freacb isBeraien ciassea were also ' 
qiven the Eacly Identification Assessoent lattery (IIAB). Results . 
vindicated desctibable patterns of .aifierenc^a it tting cf faiily 
characteristicsf preschool escperienct^ parettal attitodes and 
educational goals. The validity of the infotttal criteria used by 
teachers to recommend French iffipeisicE or the liglish progxaitt nill 
also be as«ssed in the longltudiTial study. 3h€ ptedicti?€ ^aridity 
of data from th^ EIAB as veil as the gerseriil data and tescber 
ratings will be assessed against criterlcia seaswres of achievement in 
French, and Englii^ to be obtained in the Spring 'of 1978 ai:d 1S79* 
Qu est ionnaires t checklists^ statistical datap and a list^cf tiat^ 
names and abbreviations are appended . CA»ithcr/AEH) 

* Reproductions supplied by IDBS art best that ca« te made . * 

* ' I from the 'crigioal dccnaent, * 
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: ' - ABSTRACT 

Two years of study of "Learning Disabilities Found 

in AssoGiation 'wi th French immersion Progranuning" indicated 

that children 'Who encounter difficulty in primary French 

immersion programs Tnay have a specific learning disability ' 

■ characterized., by a maturational lag in the temporal lobe 

regions of the brain. Biographical ^and background -^^^^^^^^^^^^^^-^ ^ 

variables that mayhe relatied to st^cess and failure in ^ ' ' 

such programs were also idantifi4d in these studies . A 

three year follow-=up investigation was undertaken to ^ 

identify a set of variables predictive of success or - 

■i ' i * 

failure in primary French immersion programs. . The 

first ^phase of the three year study is reported. 

Biographical and background information and teacher 

ratings were 6b trine d fo^^ approximately 1000 children in 

the spring of their English four^year-old Kindergarten 

program. In addition^ the Early Identification Assessment 

Battery, whigch included measures of intelligpnce ^ readiness 

skills, language abilities , and problem'-solvihg abilities 

was administered to 200 of yiese children who Will be enrdllad 

in French immersion five-year-old kindergarten in September 

of 1977, 

^,phe results of this first phase indicated describable • 
patterns of differences for children entering different 



kindergarten progrAnis (i^rench, iirmiersioo vs. the regular Ehglish 
program) and among cri^ii4rarr entering French immersion • ; 
Differences were found in terins of family characteristics 
(eg. socioeconomic statics), preschool eKperience, parental 
attitudes' towards the Ptanch language and parents' edudaMonal- 
goals for^/children ent^^ing the two sahool programs. Teachers 
were found to use , infornial ^criteria for repormnending French 
immersion or the English prograin. The validity of these .. ^ 
criteria will be assessed in this longitudinal study. 

- ■ Individual differences in performance on measures 
of the Early Identification Assessment Batte'ry^were .fou_ni^ 
the 200 children assessed dntensively. These measures, as / 
well as BiographiQal an4 Background Information and Teacher 
Ratings, will be folloWQd closely* Their predictive validity 
with r^^qard to success in primary French immersion progfams 
will be assessed against criterion measures of achievement-— / 
in French and EngilsH obtained in 1978 in the Spring of 
Tive-year^^ i^nrnersion' kindergarten and in '1979 

in the Spring of French immersion grade one. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The study /to, be reported represents the third study 
in a series concerned with specific learnirig^ dif f iculties^pf 
some children in primary French iinmersion programs * ^-Ti^ the 

a ^ n ^^^^^^^ 

p^rimary French inimersion . prpgram, English-spa^iiig children 
heginning in th'p primary grades are expored to French as the^ 
language of instruction for at least fifty percent of the 
school day. In niany school systems / klndergarterr and grade 
one -are taught eK^lusively in French' with ins truetion in the 
English language teing\introduced \and gradually increased' in 

later grades. . ' _ i \ -^^^^^'^ ' - 

The reader is referred to the Introauctory pa^es of 
two earlier studies (Cfrites in^'Kxa^ ^/X^^^ "li^f) fer> in^ . 
depth discussions of impprtant ia^Ues^ in the area of. second . 
language learning, ^ Several var44fciies which: are pptentially 
■important in affecting- second language leainihg were dis--^ 
caisetf Th¥se^inclM linguistic aptituae/'attitud r 
biological maturation/ cognitive developmerit, age^.^IQ scores 
attitude/ ''personality charabterlstica ^ and spedific learning 
disabilities.' A recent paper by McLaughllri (1977)^ pirovides 

'■ . " ' ■ _■' ■ " = • 

an excellent review, of issues related.. to secDnd language 

^ ^ ^ - = ■ 

learniing in children. He points o,ut 'that^. contrary to popu- 
lar belief^ "older children "do better on almost all aspects 
of language acqursltio^ than do vyounger children in- 



comparabla cifrciirnstanees!^ (p. 45 ^Phonological aspects 

are a possible^^iBKCeption with ypurigefr .children having lesw 
difficulty acquirin£^^ative-M^ 

critical-fieriod hypothesis . (Lennenberg, 1967). is also. shoW" 
to be questionable, ' ^ ^ , 

" Major Findings of the First yga r s^ of Study ■ \ 

The first, two years of study were concerned with * ' 
Learning Disabilities Found in Association witri^ French iinmer 
sion Programning (Trites and'Prlce> 1976, ;1977), In the ^ 
firs^t study It was found that children who have difficulty 
in prifnary . French iinmersion were distinct from children 
diagnosed as having a primary reading diaability-A minimal 



brain dysfunction, m priMry emotionaL disturbanc^, or as' ^ 
being hyperactive, : ^; The children with difficulty in French^ 
Inunersipn had a 'unique- pattern .of .deficits. This: group / 
hAd a higii XQ and eKcellent motor and sensory/ functions , and 
J^@t_pexfprnied_ the most ppprly. on_ a^cpmpl^^ps^^^ 
prpblem-solving test/ - The findings wera interpreted -as ^ 
evidence of ^ maturational lag in the temporal 'lobe regions' 
of the brain.* r^Trs--%nownr ^that the ternporal lobes are 
important structurts m subserving verbal and nonverbal .per- 
ceptuaL^-and memory functions , as well ag containing the 
audi^oEy , centres of the Cerebral ^tfortex . . 



The second study (Trites andt Price ^ 1977) ' was under- 
taken to cross-^valiclate tha findinge of the first study 
using a nonclinical sajnapl^ and to further delihaate the 
maturational defioit, SiKteen children who. had dropped out 
of French iimnersion (Drop-out) were matched for age and sex 
with 16 children who beg4^ 'in the same French immersion 



class as the Drop-outs b^t ^ere still doing .well in the 

'-'-1 ^ ■■' ' ? ■ ^ 

French immersion prograLtn (Control) " The Cont'rol group was 

characterised as having higher scores on IQ tests ^ a higher 

socioeconomic level, aftfl . a history of -starting nursery 

school at an 'earlier ag^ compared .with the Drop-out^group . 

The neuro^psychologicai profiles of Drop-^outs and Controls 

%ere substantially diffQi-ant. With IQ controlled statis- ' 

tically:, these groups diifered on behaviour rating scaLes 

mnA specialized reading subskil^ tests of oral reading and 

comprehension* The, earlier finding of a • tactual.-perfor- 

mance deficit suggesting a specific maturationaLl lag in 

^ . . / ' ' • ^ ^ ' " .-^^ \ ' ' ^ - ^ 

^Temporal T.WeT^rggi^^^^ — 

T^ie difference^ was statistically significant in younger 

children (below age 9) > Kat consiitent with a maturatiorial 

J.ag hypothesis ^ the, diSfefencee had disappeared in the 

over-age£9_5r^UB.^_^J^o^^ favour of 

the Control group* ' Sub'-groups of Drop--outs were observed 

with the pattern of deficits iri the left-^handed Drop--outs 

differing from that in; the rights-handed Drop^-outs* 



Predicting Sucaess ^ in SchQol ' - = 

^_ ^ ' From this initial work, it was clear that not alL 
phildren ofv above average intelligence along with ^Kcellent 
motor and sensory skills experienced success in the primary 
French imrnersion program. Although parents' decisions to 
enrol a child in French, immersion may Be guided by informed 
ahd widely us'ed selection procedures, no set of variables 
has 'beeri validated as predictive of success or failure in 
the primary French iirariersion program^ ^ The eailv idehtif l-^ 
cation of children^ who ^ ^re a high risk £ or ^ailu^ in a 
primary French imrrfersion program is the goal of a third 
study. The first pha^se3'of this study is presented in this 
report ^ ' ' . ' , 

.r '^\ There has been' a great dealrof research^ devoted td' 
the 'prediction of success or failure in , school, or in^ 
handlii^g speai1ff3.c_jsp^pts df the school Gurriculum> esp^ci-- 
ally reading. Successf uKtsriirejfoin X the-^ 

identif icatipn of chi-^dpen who aire likely^%o-enc^unter. 
difficulties in some ^^pects' of the schpol curripul'am, is 
viewed as an important, goal, with' such, prodedures ^ steps 
caat..be^_takeri early in a child^s career to avoid programs in 
whicK he ^JL^ likely ^to encounter failure^ to design remedial 
technique's suitable for the 'child and to encourage^ flexi^ 
bility in existing programs so that the needs of individual 



phildren^ will be met. Early , failutfe in a school program, 
can be very harmful tea child and should be av^ded when- 
ever possible (Kohlberg,^ La^Crosse , and Ridlcs,_l972) 
. ^ Attempts to develop screening techniques have been, . 

on th^e whole, guided by the^view that learning and behaviour 
problems arise from deficits v/i thin the child. - Behaviours 
felt to be requisite for the acquisition of academic skills 
may be missing due " to a lack of opportunity to learn them,, 
some lag in development or a deficit in the child. Thus/ 
screening procedures have involved such measures as kintal- 
ligence tests, te.sts of perceptual .and .linguistic function-" 
X ing, sensory tests, motor tests, teacher ratings of behaviour 

and skill mastery, birth, health and social histories. 
■. While it is important to identify the child' 's chacteristics 
it is also important to reinember the importance of^'-.the ' - 
interaction between: laarning siiituatip^^ and the, , " 

« Child's learning capabilities' (Keogrh Wd Becker, 19 7 3) 1 ■ '^^^^^^^ ' 
. , Adelman U970) has cautiohed that .many learning and befi^iou^: 
problems stem from .defici^^ in t^fte learnirig enYironment 

in wh^ch the children aie enrolled* Thus, the p'rediction 

success or- failure in school: will be more accurate if. the 
interaction bel^een the child's characteris^cs and the ^ ^ 
^ characteristics of the school program, in .\^hicH he is enrolled 
XB considered*' * ' ^7 . t y ■ 



How well can we predict schbor success and school ^ 
failure? ; What measures are the best predictorp? Attarapts 
to answer such quastions have generally involved adminis- 
tr^tiop^^'^of.^a batta:ryjp^f tes (predictor variables) in 
kipdergarten or early in grade one followed by measures of, 
^achieveinent or skill mastery^ (criterion variables) at the 
end of grade one or at different grade levels as the children 

progress thJough school, CoTcmohly , correlations are com-- 

^ ■ - " . . . r- 

puted 'between ^ the ■ predictor 'and criterion variables .jto ' 

determine their degree of association; multiple regression 

techniques are applied %p determine the relatiye!?pre^flictive 

validity of the predictors; andj. occasionallyV^^chiid^ 

identified as -probable Buccesses or failuresf according to 

.•■ V, / _ ' ,,'?' ■ ■ •■. 

scores on the predictor variables are rat^d as successes or 
iailurea on the basis of the criterion Va;^iables arid the ' 
percentage of correct predictl'pns is /date^ined. ^ ^ 



< Predioting Success^'in French iOTne^rsion 

/ ■ r ■y.-y . •■"■\.^ • • . 

. . . ' .^-^ Programs 

... To^: date ^ /the re^ have been few attempts to determine 

' yariables ' pred^^^ la;ter achiavament in primary Fran^ch ^ ^ 

— - irnine-rsioiv-peogramS Edwards and'Smythe (19 76) .assessed 
- . th^ predictive /validity of measures obtained in grade one 
French immersUon with regard to performanca on measures of 
English ^an^,French achieveraant in grade four Ffcench inrniersion 



Predictor and criterion yariables ' for ^two different samplas 
were entered in stepwise^ nralti^le'^-regression-- analyses 

.Significant predictors of later achievement were found, \ 
although they differed between the two^ samples . Teacher 
ratings of behaviour were among 'the best predictors. These 
investigators viewed their findings as supportive of the " 
:;.-*[^QKpectation that a tiest battery m^y be developed which 

would aid in the screening of children wishing to enter this 

program in kinder^ artea^ and grade one" {Edwards and Smythe, 

1976, p. 90) . ' 

Swain and Burnaby ^(1976 ) attempted to relate per- 
sonality chaBacteristics of kindergarten children, as rated 
by their taachexB, to French language achievement scores 
obtained in kindergarten, grade one and grade two* , T-tes.t 
comparisons indicated that chlldreR in French immersion 
Kindergarten were ra^ed more highly in ^erms of happiness, 
perfectionist tendeficies angl t^lkatiyehess compared to 
children ih, the English prograin. The authors attributed 
the personal-ity- differences to p^eselectibn factors* based 
upon characteristics; parents' considerf to bp "important for 
success in-«Erench immerslton . However, of ttiese dTaracteristiCT, . 
only perfectiqnist tendencies correlated highly, with secoiid l^guage 
achievatient. Quidmess in grasping ne^ conrepts was also related to ' 
second language achievement. Thus, perspnality characteris-:- 
tid^ may ±)e related to. success in French inunerslon and should 



be further evaluated to deterinine the eKtent of their _ ; 
rela'tionship to second language achievements , . - 

In a study of the effects of preschool experience « 
upon grade one achievenient , Lokan^ Halpern/ Cay and Brooks • 
(1976) found that children who had , attended four--year-- 
old kindergarten .and children who had attended nursery 
.school perfomed better on some achievement tests' at the ^ 
beginning of grade one compared to childten who had not ) 
attended these programs.. However^ this-relationship was 
not apparent at the end of crade one. investigation of 
home variables related to preschool attendance indicated 
that nursei^ school attenders had more favorable home back** 
grounds^ (for example / parents read to the child more fre- 
quently and there were more books fin the home) than non- 
attenders* In addition", Lokan.arid Day (1976) reported that ^ ^ 
significantly more children in the .French iimiersi^n program 
attended nursery sGhool cO|npare4 to G^Jiildren in :the;^ English 

^" \ . = ■ . ■ . I ' - ^ 

program groijp^ The - rera ti^ns'hip 'betwea^ school ' 

'attendance and fi&mm background varlalpl^^^^^ the authors to _ ; 

suggest, that children in gr^aiiv;;one^Frerich^ programe 
tend to come from more advantaged homes^^^t^jfT^'fiWi W in * 
regular .grade one programs, ^Nursery school attendajnce was 
not related to success in French immersion in ./this study 
an'dithis area warrants farther investigation, 

y 

^ ' -.. > ' 'I " ' ' - - ^ 



' ^ \ The results of a recent a.'^enpjb,.t& mssess the 'pre- 
'dicti^ validity of measures obtained early itii a-.child's . 
scho^ career upon later ^jsucpesg> in French immersion'' are 

/ hot yet available (Tourond, Obadia and /Morrison, Carleton 
Board^ of Education, Ottawa, .Ontario) . In \t^iB i study, 

■ \- - . ^" ' ^ . V . r ' ' 

-Frenph immersion, kindergarten teachers compieted a checklist 
rating the child in terms of motor skills, auditory skills, . 

- ^ ■ ^ s ^ ' ■ - ^ ^ ' 

language and speech, social-amotional developftint, visual 
skills and concept development. Preliminary results indi-^ 

i 

cated that the checklist itself was not highly correlated - 
■with French language achi-eveinen t at the end of grade ..one . 
However, when .the checklist subtest scores were combined 
with ■Gates-MacGinitie reading readiness scores r. better, pre- 
dictive validity was obtained (multiple regression 
aoefficient of .5-9) in relation to success in French at the 
end of grade one. - Even thfs combination leaves consider- 
able variability unaccounted for. • ' 

The study described earlier ■ (Trites an^ Price , 1977) 
pointed to seversf variables which .should be' considered in 
a screening battery designed to predict achievement in 
primary French irpiersion program's . These included factors : 
such as handedri'esp, socioeconomic status,^ preschool eKperi- 
ence, parental attitudes; IQ (including both verbal and 
nonverbal measures), reading subskillp, level of phono- 
logical development, psychomotor and other' problem- solving 



skills/ ^arid behaviour ratings. / - " . ' * u ^ ^: = 

Pre.dictlng Success in Regular , « ' ^ 
■ ' School Programs . ' 

Many factors influence a,chievement_ in ^school inclu- . j-y 
. dingi ' Intelligence^ perceptual functioning^ linguistic - 
^ f un'ctioning,^ motivation^ emotional adjustment/ home enviroh*- 
meht^ socioeconomic statu^S; health'status .and so on, / J' ' 

Screeniftg batteries deeigned to identify children .who may ^_ " ^ 
experience school difficulty, attempt to. sample as n^any of . 
these factors as possible (Biemiller/ 1&74) * Other : 
;^attempts^ to predict swceas or .failure in schooi choose one .a.. 
two measures only. ^In the. review to follow, studies , - 
which include a wide variety of measures in' screening '.c * - 

batteries will be, discussed firsts fqllowed by studiea of 

. ^ ■ ' - . < - ; ; r - . , . ■ * % ^ ^ ■ ^ . • . 

selected measures v' ^ ^ • . - 

.^,4 • - , ^ . ^ ^ ■ ^ ^ ' ■ ^. ' - 

- Complex Screening. Batteries - ; ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

; ' • /V : ■ ' '\ . ^ . \ ' ' 

/Several characteristics of children have been assasaid * 
in attempts to predict school success or failure^ particularly 
in the &ea of reading which, is seen as/an essential component i 
of acadeinic programs , In- a ^rellTknown ^study bf-the . pre"^ ' v^- 
diction ^ of reading failure'^ BeHitsch, Jansky and L'angford \^ ' 
(1966) administered' 37 tests to children^ at thtf end df ki^dergl . : 
garten including ipeaMures of fine and .grots, motor abilities-, ' ■ '•• 
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laterality, body image, viBual and auditory perceptual 
abilities/ receptive and 'eKpressive language skille, reading 
^;readiness (f *g* letter cQpying, Gates Rhyming and Matching) 
and style o'f problern-^solving, ■ ^ Several of these tests were 
found to-Gorrelate pQsitively with end-of --second-grade, • ' 
"achievement in reading, ' spelling and 'arithmetic* ^ Intelli-' 
gence also correlated significantly, with.^second grade . 
reading achievement and the tests were better 'predfctffrs "^ j" 
for girls' than for boys. Various combinations o£ predictor 
variables were tested to determine a "Predictive ' IndeK" 
which would best Identify- high risk children. This index 
v/as ^ comprrsed of the . following meajuresi Pencil U^*' ' ^ 

-Bender Visuo-Mo'tor Giestalt Test, Wepmpn Auditoi'y Discrimina- 
tion Test, Number of Words Used in a"-Story, Categories, 
llorst Reversals Test, ^Gates Word " Matching Test, Word Recog- 
nition I and II," Wbrd Reproduction (p , 41-42) . ■ ^n the ■ 
basis of ^critical^scores on Predictive Index tests, 9.1% of 
the children rdentified as^ failures, actually failed/ reading^ 
and/or spelling tests, .in grade two, but errors were ma^e in 
that children were also identified as failures who subse- 
quently succeeded on^ read'ing and spelling tesis . ^ - 

^ ' In^astudy by Eaves ^ Kendall , and Crichton (1972, . 
1974) . the tests of the Predictive .rndex (deHirsch and 
Jansky, 19,66), the\Draw-a-»Parson Test and Name Printing were 
administered ih the Fall and Spring of kindergarten. The 



Co-O^'rative Primary Tests were administered at the end of 
grade tWo^ They found that, prediction of grade two y :/ 

.... ! ^ ^ tf' 

achievement was better 'when the predictor variables were 
administered at the end of kiridergarten. A subgroup of 
children were given additional psychological and neurologic 
cal^ assessments, parent and teacher ratings and the Metro^ 
politan Readiness Test, Multiple regression analysis in- 
dicated that a sinall nimber of .these 196 measures was 
highly efficient in predicting achievement on the Co- 
operative Primary Test, A combination of female sex/ left 
right distinction, Horst Reversals , Pencil Use, Wechsler 
Preschool and Primary .Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) Infor- 
mation subtest and Full ^ Scale IQ^ the -Visual Association 
subte^st of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities' 

- (ITPA) and motor integration predicted reading achievement 

■ 2 ' - * - 

(R - .99) . ' Listening was^ predicted best by WPPai Mazes 

Subtest and Full Scale IQ and ITPA Meah Scale Score (R ^ ^ 
,95), Word Analysis was preclicted best' by normal cranial 
nerves , pencil skills^ Horst Reversals and teacher's 
estimate of "ready Jor Grade one" = .Biy\ The-authorp 

^concluded that thase variables were good predictors of; 
school achievement and that, it is riot difficult to identify 
children who can be eKpected to fail in school. However 
tifis study has not been cross validated. Although the , 
Predictive Index (deHirsch et al,, 19.66). was found to predi 



school success, the study by Eaves et al7^S4J74) indicated 
that only three of "the 15 most useful predidtors were^from 

the Predictive Index, while four useful predictors were IQ 

" , \ .■ 

measures* ^ - ^ 

.. ■ % . 

In a later study, Jansky and deHirsch (1972) adminis- 
tered a screening index coraprised of Tetter naming, picture 
naming, Gates Word Matching, the Bender Visuo-^Motor Gestalt 
Test and the Sentence Memory subtest 6f the Binet test to 
children in the spring of their kindergarten yea^, 'These 
predictors were submitted to a ^stepwise multiple linear 
regression analysis with grade two reading and spelling 
tests as the criterion measures. A multiple correlation 
qoef ficient between the predictor tests and; second 'grade ' 
reading was .66, and 79% of the failing^ readers were identi- 
fied. Socioeconomic status was also assessed and was fou^ 
to correlate /49 with second grade reading, 

J\delman, Feshbach and Fuller (19 73) have iliustrated 
o^her useful predic^tors of school success or failure. In 
the spring or their kindergarten year, children were assessed 
-on the following measures: WPPSl/ Otis-^ljnnon IQ test, and 
the Predictive Index (dellirsch et al., 1966). Teachers 
filled out the Kindergarten Student Rating Scale (KSRS) 
assessing areas sof cognitive, affective and social function- 
ing in kindergarten. ^ At the end of the first g^ade, the: V 
Cooperati've Peading Test and Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test 



were aaministered. A stepwise multiple regression analysis; 
indicated 'that the KSRS was the- best predict'o^-Of reading 
achievement,, followed by the Predictive ,Jtidex and the WPPSI. 
Thus, in this study, kindergarten teachers' ratings predic- 
ted .first grade reading performance as well as the psycho- 
metric battery. 

The Windsor Early Identification Project (0' Bryan, 
1976) was designed to identify children who wer* likely ^/t9.,. - 
have difficulty coping, in school. Predictor variables 
weie obtained in kindergarten and included tests^of colour 
recognition, receptive and eKpre'ssive language, auditory 
association and mathematics. These test- {varlaibles were com 
bined wit,h other predictors including teacher ratings, 
descriptive%ata (handedness age , height, weight, language 
background)^ and social and medical history data. The ■ 
main criterion measure 'was the Smith-nFrancis test which . 
included subtests measuring figure eopying^ letter and word 
likeness, listening and following directions^ beginning 
sounds, and visual "mempry. Tfie test measures were entered 
into a multiple linear regression analysis with the Smith- 
Francis totai score and a multiple r^of .72 was obtained. 
With the addition of other predictor variables, the multiple 
r increased to .78^ This eKtensive study points to the 
ti^edictive validity of test measures oyer the many descrip- 
tive variable's assessed. ^ ' . 



Wand (1974) ; assessed the reading readiness, laterit::-" 

lity, hearing/ vision and speech of kindergarten:; Ghildti)^^ 

Reading'' achievement was assessed in grades ^^one and two • ' • 

Reading readiness subtest scores , combined with age, audio-- 

meter/rating and type of classroom (traditional versus open- ^ 

concept) provided the highest correlations with criterion 

" measures , However, important. sex differences were noteS 

such that the best predictors differed for boys and girls^ 

Boys' grade one reading performance was predicted best by^ 

a visual test, articulation test and an auditory test (R ^ / 

,52), Girls' grade one reading perforamcne was best pre-» 

2 

.dieted by a visual test and an auditory test (R - .45), 
The studies described above indicate the complex 
combinations of measures which have been found to bejpredic^ 
tive of 1 a ter--^ school achievement*' Several points should be 
noted* Sex may be important in predicting school achieve^ 
ment in view^ of the finding by deHirsch et al, (1966) that 
their tests were better predictors for girls than for boys ^ 
and V7and's (1974) demonstration of different predictors for 
boys and girls* Socioeconomic variables khould be conside- 
red since they were fo.und to correlate with reading achieve-- 
ment (Jansky et al . ^ 1972). ^ Better predictions , are achieved 
when the screening battery was administered more closely in 
tir.e to the critorion measures, i.e. at the end of kinder-^ 
garten rather than at the beginning (Eaves et al., 1972^ " 



, The studies discussed to this point have aemonstra- 
ted the wide variety of factors that have been related to 
success or failure in school or in reading • These include 
sex, socioeconomic status, IQ test scores^ auditory and . 
visual abilities,^ reading readiness^ language skills, motor 
sfeills and teacher ratings. ' Many of these factors will be^ 

examined in further detail below. 

■ -' ^ -' " ' ~ 

Screening Batteries Including "Readiness" Measures . 

' . ■ . - ■-. , ^ ^ - . 

% Several screening batteries have incorporated measures 

of "readiness "-|&;hich assess the developmental level necessary 
^ • • " . . . . ' ■■ 

for the acquisieion of skills V ot the accomplishment of pre- 

requisite skills which form a foundation for learning new . 

skills% School readiness tests attempt to tap the levaL of 

development of skills -important in the kindergarten or. grade 

one program^ while reading readiness tests identify skills 

requisite fdr, or involved in the reading process* 

In. a review of reading readiness tests ^ Farr (1969) 

described the lack of reliability and predictive validity of 

several tests.- However, the Metroporitan Readiness Test . 

total score was reported to be a good predictor of success 

in learning to read for middle class children* Sagford ^ 

(4968) found that the Metropolitan Readiness Test correlated^ 

with achievement as measured by the Iowa Test of Basic 



Skills in grades.^ four through six. .However, Cawley, 
,r,oodstein and Burrow 11972.) reported that the Metropolitan, 
and other readiness tests i tend to correlate highly with 
. group IQ tests. They- concluded that' such tests were no ' 
better in predicting success^^than IQ .tests or rating - scales 
Bettet predictive validity is achieved when weighted s„ub= 
test scores are used rather than the total test, scores. 

Ferinden,, Jacobson and Linden (1970), found that the 
scores of kindergarten children on the Metropolitan Readi- 
; ness Test varied greatly which caused, some doubt >as to its 
validity in predicting firsf grade readiness. ^ in this 
study, the readiness test was useful as a predictor of 
later achievement only when the total test scores fell 
below, the 30 th percentile. 

Goodstein, Owen and Cawley (1975) assessed the pre-' 
dictlve validity of a battery of. tests administered at the 
beginning of grade one in relation to Metropolitin'l^i:^^^ 
ment Test scores obtained in grade six. The predictor ' 
variables included Illinois Test of Psycholinguis tic ' ' 
Abilities .MITPA)_, Metropolitan. Readiness Test 7-Prostig- ~ " ^ 
Developmental Test of Visual .Perception , Stanford-Bine^ IQ, 
Detroit Test of Learning Aptitude and letter recognition. 
The IQ and readiness measures were correlated (r -".47).- 
Multiple regression analysis indicated that the Metropolitan. 
Reacainess TestH;as the best predictor of reading and ' 
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.18 ■ •"• " . , • . ■ ■/ ■ ; 

mathematics as measured by the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test r ''.However, even this test accounted for only 24% to • 

' 30% of the variance . ■ ■ , ■ 

P,Iant and Southern (1968) administered four^ predic- 
^ tor variables at the beginning of kindergarten: Stanlord- 
Binet Intelligence Test/ Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 
Pictorial- Test of Intelligence , and WPPSI . An additional 
predictor variable was the Lee Clark Reading Readiness test 
administered at the end of the kindergarten year. The 
criterion variable was the Stanford Achievement Test admi- 
nistered at the end of grade, one. All correlations 
between predictors and the criterion were greater than .40. 
with the Lee Clark Readiness Test and WPPSI Pull Scale and i 
Performance' IQ most highly related to achie veme nt. j:^This 
study indicated that readiness testing and intelligence 
■testing may predict later achievement, but there was no ^ 
''assessment of the relative contribution of these variables 
to this prediction. ^ 

' Hopkins and Si tkei* ■ (1969 ) evaluated a readiness 
test (Lee Clark Reading, Readiness) and an intelligence test 
" (California Test of- Mental-Maturity) administered at the 
beginning of grade onffi as predictors of reading at the end 
of grade one (teacher's marks, standardized reading test). 
..While correlations with the criterion measures we-re similar 
■for both predictors!, multiple regression analysis indica- 
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ted that' use of the IQ test together wi.th the '>eadiness 



^ \ test had little better predictive v^^dity than the readi-- 
ness test alone. However, this ^particular readiness test 
has been found to correlate hij^hly^ with IQ (Cawley et al. ;. 
, 197^24— —Therefore/ its predictive validity may rest upon 
its relationship to intelligence. The IQ measure added 



little.to the predic^£ve strength of the readiness measure 



because similar afciilities were being, tapped. ; ' 

-The studies amployingr' *■ readiness" measures, indicate 
clearly the i'mportance of IQ test s.cores" in predicting 
achiievemerit in school, Readiness measures have frequently 
been fptind to correlate highly/ with IQ, The .relationship 
between intelligehce and achievement^ and betv/een inteili- ' 
gence and readiness measures must be considered when the 
predictive validity of readiness^ measures is being assessed. 

Specific Areas of Measurement 

In contrast to screening batteries which have attemp- 
ted to^ tap a wide range<of factors, several studies have 
focused on specific skills or prqcessesjas they relate to ' 
success or failure in school or in learning to.^read. 

- a) Auditory abilities: ^kstra " (1965) admihistered 
an intelligence test and seven measures of auditory discrimi- 
nation at the beginning ^of grade one. The criterion vari- 
ables were the Gates Word Recognition and Paragraph Reading 
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tests at the end qf grade one. IQ was significantly rela- 
ted to reading achievement. Auditory discrimination 
measures showed significant correlations with achievement, 
but the correlations were consistently low.. it; wasl con- 
cluded that if one's goal is to predict' who will' be ■success- 
ful in learning to read, intelligence testing will yield 
predictions similar to predictions based; upon eKtensive 
auditory discrimination .measurements . 

b) Visual abilities I Visual discrimination abilities 
have, also been the fo_pus of studies attempting to predict 
success or failure in learning to read* Barrett (1965) 
reviewed over 20 studies correiiiting beginnirig-of^f irs *:-grade 
visual discrimination 'test- scores with end*of-^f irst-grad^ 
readrng achievement, P^Mj^ictOE^ and criterion measures 
varied widely ^and although m^y stiidies^^^demonst^ 
correlations between measures^ i^e* greater than *40'y 
others reported negligible correlations. However, the 
studies reviewed did indicate that ^he" visual discrimination 
of letters and words had a higher predictive relationship 
.with first grade reading than visual discrimination of geo- 
metric designs and pictures • This ^nding ppintsV t^ 
importance of selecting predictor variables that arenas 
closely related as possible to the skill of interest. 

In the study by Gqodstein et al . (1975) reported' 
earlier; the Frostig Developmental Test of ^Visual 



perception was not a good prediGibor of later achievement in 
reading or in mathematics, ' ^ " 

. Four subtests of the -Lee Cla^K Readiness Test assess 
visual discrimination abilities. /The demonstrated predic- 
tivm validity of this test (Plant an-d. Southern, 1968; 
Hopkins ai^^ Sitkei, 1969) has been put forth as evidence of 
.the relationship^ between early visual discrimination ability 
and later achievement (Cawley et al,, 1972). Ho\rever, the 
high .correlation between the Lae Clark Readiness ^ Test and 
IQ weakens this positiori (Cawley et al.,. ^1972). of the 
available tests of visual discrimination, the Gates iubtests 
of wprd-matching, word--card matchiiig^ and reading letters 
and numbers appear to have the best predictive validity with 
regard to^ reading achievement (Barrett^ 1965; Cawley et al * ^ 
1S72) . - " - 

c) Visual-^motor abilities i ' ^ 

The Bender Gestalt Visuo-Motot^ Test, a measure of 

-/I 

ability to copy geometric designs,, has been identified as a 
.good predictor of school-success . Koppitz/et al, found 
that the ^ Bender Gestalt admihlstered at the beginning of 
-first-grade^correirted highly, (r ,:^ .55) ^ith 'Metropolitan . 
Achievement reading and mathematics tests at the end of^ 
first grade. When a Human Figure Drawing Test;. was combined 
with the; Bender Gestalt, better prediction was^ achieved. 
The authors suggested that the combination of the two tests 



takes into account many of the factors which affect 
achievement*.^ - . * ^ - . 

Keogh and Smith (1967) also eKamined the predictive 
"^Value of the Bender Gestalt tfest* Scores obtained on this 
test in kindergarten were good predictors of staccess in 
grade three as measured by the California Achievement Test 
and in grade six as measured by the Iowa Test pf Basic 
Skills, Potentially good readers v;ere predicted with the 
hj^ghest accuracy. Prediction of failure was weak* It was 
; suggested that the Bende^ Gestalt be -used in conjunction 
with other sdreening devices* . ' ; 

' in another study ^; 'Keogh and Smith (IsfO) compared - 
the Bender Gestalt test administered in kindergarten and 
teachers' evaluations of reading readifiess as predictors of 
achievement in grades two through five. Teachers' ratings 
showed a consistent significant correlation with achieve- 
ment test scores^ while the Bender Gestalt correlations were 
lower and not significant. The Bender^G^stalt^^gain___^^ 
appeared to be a good predictor of high potential groups , 
Good performanpe was predictive of success in school, while 
poor perf ormancfe^was not predictive of failure, teacher 
ratings predicted both high potential and high risk children 

Other studies have- found, that the/usefulness of the 
Bender Gestalt test as a predictor of achievement appears to 
be'weak whem^\his test Is administered in kindergarten. ^ 



Ferinden, et al. (1970) fou^ia" that^the kindergarten Bender 
_ Gostalt had a very low correlation with first grade reading 
achieveinent "ftieasured by the/Wide Range Achievenient Test . 
<r = .2 8) . . In contrast, for the satne group of children, a 
high correlation was found between the Bender Gestalt ^d^ 
minstered in the first grade and .first grade reading achieve- 
ment (r ^ ^.76) . . . • 

The limited usefulness of the Bender Gestalt admini4 
tered in kindergarten was also illustrated in a study by ; 
Dockeci, Frede and Gautney (1969). This test, administer^ 
at the beginning of kindergarten, was not found" to be a gjod 
predictor of performance ,on^ the %tropolitart Readiness Test 
at the end of. kindergarten . WPPSI Mental Age was ■ found L 
be the best predictor of end-of=kindergarten achievement/ 
(/r = .80) . . , I " 

Thus,, while .'ye Beftder Gestait test is a potenti'ally 
useful screening instrument, especially in predicting / 
success, it 'should be used cautiously brilow tha_^irst Jrade 
±evei. Poor performance shoul. nat be' regarded as an indi- 
cator of potential difficulty,' but' merely as an indicator 
that a further assessment of the child should be undertaken', ■ 
■d) Language factors i Language f actors have been con- 
sidered important in 'predicting school success and failure. 
The Illinois Test of Psycholinguis tic Ab^^it^e^ ' ^(ITPA)^ is one 
of the most widely used language measuresF Newconiei an'd 



HammilL (1975) reviewed studies which correlated I TP A sub- £ 
tests with indices of reading, spelling and > arithmetic to ' ' 
drtermine their predictive validity. In , £ omr longitudinal/ 
studies, the. Auditory Association subtest was the only use- 
ful predictor of reading. However, both the ITPA and : , 
achievement correlate with IQ which was not controlled in 
these studies. in 24 studies which measured the ITPA and 
achievement concurrently, 9 of the 42, ITPA subtests laclced . 
predictive validity for any aspect of academic achievement., 
Only -the Grairanatic Closure subtest retained predictive ' 
validity when IQ was controlled. These findings suggest, 
that the ITPA has negligible predictive validity and should 
not be used' for , screening potential ■learning problems : v 

Faus€- ,(1970) raised several important issues .in .a 
disi-,ussion of language factors, in relation- to aphievem_ent .. 
l^anguage factors were /tound to account for differences in ; ^ 
achievejnent test scores in. many ^ studies . However, Faust 
(1970) poirtted out that '^children who have deficiences in 
language unders'tanding and use_ may or may not become learning 
problems- .depending upon .the nature of the situations they , 
encdunter" (p. 339) . %erely identifying deficiencies in a 
child does not allow accura^te predic^on -of- educational . 
outcomes; situational variables such as the method o^ teach- 
ing interact to produce a .certain level of -achievement.. 



.-■ '4.-;j;.....;--.v- v. ■ ■■• ■■ ■ ■ \ 

' - C;' ■ e-) Preschool expariences ; 'Demographic variables, ' 

toehaviour ratings, an'd ' readiness yariablef, comprised pred3,c- 
tor variables obtained, in" kindergarten and related- to the ' 
.criterion measure of grade one aGhievement - (Stanford • 
Achievemeht Test),, iri a study by Huberty and Swan (1974) . ' 
■The predictive. validity of the kindergarten variables was 
•assessed for children who had attended. preschool programs 

and for nonattenders i Different predictor variables were 
^found to be iihportant J^pr.. these two groups. For nonatten- 
ders, academic readiness was -the best predictor '.of grade fane 
achievement . f owever , for children with prescfiool ' 
experie-nce , behay;iour variables were among the, 6est predic- j 
tors of, achievement, ^ . » , \ .: ^ 

..." Lokan et al.== (19 76) examined the effect ..df prekihool 
experience upon .grade one performance. In contrast to the 
^above findings, these authors did not find different .pat- 
terns of predictor varrables for preschool attenders and 
nonattenders. ° Biographic variables-"(age, sex, 4irth'^'brder , 
number of children) , home reading environment, socioecohomic 
level (,and readiness measures were entered in canonical cbrre- ■ 
,lation analyses with' criterion variables condistino of 
grade , one scores in' mathematics and reading'. These ana- 
lyses were computed separately for children having no, .pre.-- 
school attendance ihd those who had attended prlschool. 
Reading, readiness accounted for the,, largest proportion of ' ' 
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.Wriability. Eor both , groups. ^ , ■ " * ' 

■The contrasting resulti;o( , these two studies leave/>^ 
open the question of the importance of various predictive 
;yariables for children with varying preschool exp^rience^' 
■•and also the issurf of attendance; a^, preschool, as a p^edic-. ^ 
tor of school achievement. Preschool attendance shoul^. - 
be considered irt studies predicting^ succe^s^'or failure in 

school . ""^ , " \ ^ ^ » . , * 

J \f) Teachers' ratings i SeveiWl studies have demonatr- 
ted -the -value ''or teftchirs' .observations in i^dentlfying chil-. 

^ ' * \ • - _ . - 

dren with potential learning probleiri^. Keogh and Smith ^ 
(1970) evaluSted'fche' predlctiye, vali^ty of klndergarte 
teachers' eyaluatlons of reading readiness on a f ive pdint,' 
scale in relation to achievemen't eval\iated in grades two 
thrpugh five. • The correlations between teachers' ratings' 
and achievement 'were consistently' significant and higher .;■ 
than the correlatiohs between,<the Bender Gestalt and achieve 
ment! The authors concluded that teacherv ratings were 
good predictors for high potential and high risk, children. 

. Ferlnden.et al. (1970) found that kindergarti^f 
teachers were 80% effective in predicting potential learning 
problems in grade orie/ ' using sub je'ctlve ;j udgment alone . . \ 
Adelman et al,, (a973) f ound', that .the Kindergarten Studenf 
sating Scale completed by teachers was the^st predictor of 
end-of- first-grade reading achievement. - ■ . , 



' Novack^ Bonaventura and Merenda (1973)' developed a 
pupil .behaviour observation scale, for use by^ teachers* ^ 
The Rhode Island Pupil . Identification Sc^le (RIPIS) evalu- 
ated' behaviour in regular classroom activity^ind behaviour.. 
/ re^lating/.to the child' s written work fpr /children 
rKl^Sergarten^~thr^^ two. Behaviour ratings obtained 

in the 'Fall and Spring together with IQ test data" were 

related to pupil educational, outcome categories, i,e* 

» \ 

classifications by teachei^ with 'regard ^o eKpected success.^ 
or difficulty in the next higher grade* A multiple dis^ 
criminant analysis indicated a high percentage Of correct ' 
predictions of learning problems* The teacher was iden^ 
tlfied as tlje key person in detecting difficulties'^ 

Tobiessen^ Duckworthi Jahd Conrad (1971) eyaluated 
, the predictive validity of thfe: Schenectady Kindei^garten 
Rating Scales (SKRS) ^ a battery of teacher pdmiriistered' be'- 
haviour rating scales . First grade diagno'ses of achieve^ 
me nt were based upon first grade teachers' ratings of be- 

, / . ■ ■ ' / . . ' ■- ■ ■ . ■ . i> ■ 

haviour and achievement', and scores on -the New York State 

: : : , . i ' ■' 

Readiness Tests. SKRS profiles were examined and diagnoses 

■ . ' ^ I - ^ , . 

of first grade achievemei^t were made , SKRS prof iles were^ 
only moderately successful in predicting first grade diagho^ 
ses * '''Thej'best predictors were scales involving impulse 
control, ilanguage and perceptual-"motor skills. 
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A;. retrospective ,^ady by Westmann and Rice (1967) 



■ correlated bihaYiour ratings based' ori nursery school ' 
r^Cfbrds with those based on later school , records through 
high, school/ They found that children with adjustment 
problemB in nursery scheol tinded to have adjustineritX prob- " 
lems in later school ^'life • Nursery school and kindergarten 
teachers* observations ^were seen to have potential Importance 
in identifying children who ^re high risks for later .diffi--. 
culty , , . ^ : 

In a Btudy of Attwell^ Orpet and Meyers (1967) pbr 

servafcions: of behaviour in kindergarten children were made 

/ ^ '- . . ■ ' ■ - 

by outside examineiiSs, during a testing session. The Test^ 

Behaviour Observation Guide assessed ten behaviours in the; 

"areas of QO--operation-ef fort ^ cohfidence^in-situation/ motor 

spe^d-dexteri.ty and hyperactivity , .v^he kindergarten ratings 

. ' T . 

were correlated with California Achievement Test Scores in 

^ . - ^'^^ ' .11' 

grade five* V7hile many^ correlations wer4 significant^ 
"attention" predicted all siM areas of the achievement test,/ 

: r - ■ ' ^ ' - 'm. ■ /• '^ .\ . ^ ^ / 

The. behaviour ratings were ^especiall^ effective in predic-^ // 
ting, reading achievement. The eviderice from the aboye 
studies indicates that behaviour in kindergarten^ ^'whether// 
assessed by teachers *or outside observers^ should be conW 
sidered in predictions of later acHievement- ' ' 



. ' of the Present Study . ' ' ' - 

The studies presented to thie point are a sampling , 

of the research in the -area off early identification of ' ^ 

learning problems. It can be- seen that this problem is " 

very compleK/^, Although many factor^, were found to be sig-^ 

nificantly correlated with school success and their pre- 

dictive validity was evident^ the overall success of early > 

identification procedures has been low. In manj' cases a 

large ^degree of variahce was left unaccounted for. This 

indicates that perhaps a wider range - of factors must be 

assessed to. improve predictive 'ability, or that a change of 

emphasis is .warranted. In an excellent discussion of 

early ijdentif ication, Keogh and Becker (1973) concllided ' 

that: ' 1^ ■ ' ' f ' 

Relationships between single, specific pre= ^ 
school test findings anS later school 
achievement are too low to allow definitive 
prediction about individual children (p. 7) * : 

They suggested that- the research in this area has' focused 

too heavilyHupon the child and has not adequately considered: 

ithe learning ii.;tuatldh; Adelman (1970) has also suggested 

\ i ' . ' \ \l ' ' I. _ ^ ■' ^ 

an, alteirnative^^lemphasis the "disordered child^* ^-i-e, an ., 
emphasis on the dynamic nature of the pro cess^ by .which 
school skills are acquired, '^^A child's success 'or .failure 
in school is ^viewed as "a function of the; interaction between' 



the child' s characteristic^; and the' characteristics of 
the specific classroom 'situation in which he must learn, 

.... f . . ^ ^ . ^ ^ ^ . , . 

for example, a French iiraners ion program. Faust/ (19:70) has 
also noted that "when 'situational factors at Home and at ^ 
/School are%overl0oked<^ find relatively low Gorrelations 
between iridividiiai traits and schdol achievement" (p. 337). ^v^^^ 

These, views have implicatiqns for research In the 
area, of early identification of l^earoi-n^grprobl-ems whether ■ 
they be general, or specific to a particular school program. / 

/They reg\iir# that one not only consider the deficits Qf the 
child, but also his abilities, his home background, and. . 

/his reaction to the classyoom situation . Effective screening 
^ measures should also be^close to the criterion measures in 
content and in time,^ taking into consideration ^thV require- 
ments of the school program of interest . ; ^ , 

In view of the importance of the' interaqtion between 
the child's characteristics and the situation characteristics; 
the cfei Id' s behavior in. the classroom Is considered to be a . 
pbtenti ally valuable predictor df/school success. Several 

\ studies reviewed above tsupp^ the inclusion of teacher 

^ ratings of classroom behaviour in screening batteries 
(Kfeogh and Smithy 1970| Novack at al., 197'3; Toblessen et; ^ 
alp, 197l)V Classroom behaviour ratings ,can yield irjforma^ 

.tion .about a child's problem-solving strategies, persistence,, 
attentiveness , cooperativeness "and ' other . factors which 



affect his ability to liafn^ in.tha classEOOTi^ situation^ " 

The first phase of a; three y#ar project designed to 
•identify a set of variables predictive of Success or 
failure in primary French 'immersion programs ^is reported. 
T^he predictive validity of measures obtained for children 
in the Spring -^of their English four^year-^old kindergarten 
program will be assessed in terms of criterion measures^^of 
academic, achievement in English and French obtained in the 
Spring of five-year-old French immersion kindergarten and in 
the Spring of g^Ade one French immersion, r'The initial ^ 
selection and assessment of childrlen in f our^-year'-old ; . , ' 
kindergarten programs is described in this report. Exten- 
sive 'biographical and background information^ parental 
opinions ; teachers' .ratings and teachers' opinions are also 
presented for four-year-old kindergarten:, children , . , 

' ' , , ^ THE ^SAMPLE 

Fi£ty-one' of . the' principals of the 53 elementary' ; ^ 
'schools, in the^ Ottawa Board.^of Education offering an English, 
four-year-old kindergarten ^program agreed .to participate in' 
the. study- A fifty-second school of fered a French immersion 
four-year-old kindergarten program.- "teacher's Ratingi (see- 
Appendix 1) and Biographical and Background Information 
Questionnaires (see Appendix 2) were distributed to. the 
teachers arid parents of 1^330 children in 77 f bur-year-dld . 



' kindergarten classes in the 51 schools* 
' ' A randon^ iiair cf the^^ 51 participating schools ^as 
saieated for partieipation" in three year follow-iip 

study. ' The area served by the Ottawa Board of Education 

/was divided into grids , based on geographical boundaries and 
a random half of the schools located in each grid was'vselec-- 
ted* These grids and the orlgt;ial schools selected are 

j presented in Figure 1. Parents who had indicated the in- 
tention to enrol their, children in five-^year^old French ■ 
immerSiQn kindergarten i^ Septeirt^er of 1977 were^ sent letters 
requesting permission to hav^ their children participate, ^ 
the three year, Early Identification' Project , ^ Parents of ^ , 

^children fpr whom French would be a third language were not 
contacted^? One hundred and twerity--seven^eligiblaVaubjBCts / 

' were obtained in *his sample . Children were _excl\ified as/ , 
hotg e^igilile f or'^participatioh in the project for two .main » 
^eisopa;r=i^) -%hey.:wouJ,d be'enrdlled in a- Freftch^'wi^We|- 
sion protjr^am in an Ottawa Board of Education school m* ,<;^^^ 

^ ' ."■ '*. . !f .'; I 

■ 1 - ■ J . . . . . _ „ i 

^September of 1977; or ,, b) ■ parents did hot grant perinissiQ-n; ■• 
for participation in the prdject.. In order to raach the 



target of 200 eligible subjects^ five schoolsrwith no 



eligible subjects were then replaced by schoJls in the same 



areas based on'.the Ottawa^ Boar^ of Education 
four schools were^added to the sample (tiire^ 



divisions , and 
schools in ? 



Area 2 and one school in Area, 4) . The schoolls in tte 
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Origkl sifle of OttM W of Educition stoli iilicted/raiiMy fram within grii 
baaad on giographical tadiries, i - • .. _ /,,,, "\ . 
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revised sample are illustrated in Figure 2., ry; The final 
sample of 200 Ss was drawn from 32^ schools throughout the 

^ofe^^a Board^f These schools are ilius%rated 

in .Figure 2. Nine o| these ■ schools of feted a f ive-^j^ear-- 
old French imniq;siori};^^^ prpgrani v a . SiKty 

vperttent bf tfte-'stojects- v^et^ the schools offering a. 
French iminersion-prpgrWn* ^ ,^ . i 

- - PROCEDURE ' » , ■ 

Questionnaire Datd 



^ The teachers of the 1,330 four-year-old kindergarten 
children in 77 classes were asked to complete a brief rating 
scale for each child. in their class. The Teacher s Ratings 
(^ee Appendix 1). provided information ibout charadteristics 
of\f our-^year^old kindergarten childreri and about those 



characteristics held important by teachers ifi the selection 
of a school program, ' ' . . 

. ^ Teachers distributed the Biographical and Background 
Information^ Questionnaire (see Appendix 2) to the parents of 
all children^xin their four-year-old kindergarten^ classes * 
(These questionnaires were returned to the^ school ,) The 
purpp#6- of this ^questionnaire was to' gather biographical 
and^ background information "that may be related to selection^ 
of a. school program/, to identify, characteristics' held 
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important W parents irj- program sej.ecti^n and to provid 
basis for ■a'ssessing\the'"irepresentativeness or un±qu&nes| >; 
of children enrolled Uhj'Franch^'-iInmersio kindergarten; ■ • 
Wis questionnaire was\ .bonce rned with charaate^istics of 
the children * of their- parents and of their homes^^ The 
factors assessed included age, sek, hand .doininance, pre- _ 
school experience, .socioeconoinic status, nujftber of books 
.in the homp, languages; in Vhe.home, parental attitudes to- 



wards ' learning French, iparents' reasons^fpr chooHtng the _ ' 
regular English ^ program br; the French imrjiersionj program fcir 
"^"f ive-year-old -^iinderg characterijstics parents 

considered to be important for success in French iiranersion. 

■ Ea-r-ly-. Identification Assessment Battery > \ ' ; ' 

h variety of test meaaurea "and , behaviour .ratings 

^ V ^ ^ . \ \ ;^ V' ^ ' ^ . 

were obtainad for the sample of 200. childien entering five-^-, 
. yeir-old French inmiersidn kindergarten\ih Septembe of 1977.. 
The Early Idiritif icat%6n Assessment Bat^ry ' was admini^ 
tered in two sess'tons, ^ One session^ consisted of five tests 
: s.e lec ted ' from CIRCUSj - An Assessment Program for^ -Pre- 

primary Children (1974) 'administered; by. a^ member' ofv th 

__ - — . ^ r ^ . , '■ - ^ * ' ' 

^ research team individually or. 'to groups of two to five 
children. These, tests assessed knowledge of quantitative 
CQncepts such as counting^ rflational terms and ;numeriGal 
concepts (CIRCUS 2i How Much and How Many); letter and ;^ 
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numerical .re^gnition and^ discrimin^ion (CIRCUS 5i ■ 
, rinding^ Letters and ^^ulTlbersj ; auditory discrimination , " 

( Circus 7j How Words sound ),;' compreheiisioii, , interpretation 
^and recall of oral language ( CIRC US 9i Listen to the 

■ ' — - - — _ _ _ ' 

• Story) } and probleiTi-solving ( CIRCUS 13:" Think. It Through ) 

= Each child also rBceived an IndividiJal test, s ^ 
battery adrninistered by a me:mber of th^ research team. 
This battery consisted of the ten pisychometric. tasts des- 
cribed below, some of v/hich Were ad^apted Bpeclfically for 
this pro ject, , * - ^ . ■ . " 



Weghaler PreschoQl and Primary Scale bf Xntelligence ' 
(WPPSI) : " Wechsler M1963) 

- yerbal 10, Perf otiT.ance' IQ", ? ' ■ , . 
Full Scale IQ and subtest scale scores 

■ Peabo.dy Piqture Vocabulary Test , form B, ■ (PPVT) : Dunn " ■ 

' ■ , . N : ? ■ ■ . ■ ' H, 

(19^5) ; ' ' ' 

'- receptive' vocabulary mga'sure . ' 

- niental age and IQ s'cores \ 

Raven's Coloured -Matrices , Board Farmr iRaven" (1965) 

- Consis\ts'.of a booklet of, patterns \^rith"■'lnissing pieces 

The chi'ld. xs^ required to crioose' the piec3e"to complete the 

■ ' ' 
pattern from ■araong'' si j{ moye,able pieces of ''-the same size " 

and shape and to placfe this piece on , the pattern in the 

coprect orientation. ' •■ •. ' . 



■38' • - . ■ .. . 

Measure of Performaiis& ^ 
_ Raw score and peiceiitile score ba?ed on norms for chil- 
dren aged 5| ^ ■ ' . ' 

Wide Rang e Achi^venient Test (^BAT)s Jas talc, and CtesWk . 

^ ■ 

- Reading,, Spelling: and Arithinetlc grade scores and percen- 
tiles for children aged 5 years 

Measure of hand dominance ; Harris (1957) r : : 

"~ — r ' — — ~~ ~~ " ■ / ' ' . 

- The child is .asked to denions trate various tasks and the \ 
hand used is Tecorded, ' In. cases of mixed, doniinance, the 
hand.' used in ' name 'siting and'sencil work is considered to 

: be dominant 

Eocm Board 

- This task is, a modification of a psychomotor probLem- 
solving task , 'the Tactual Performance. Test described by 
Klove (1963) 

The child is required to place, tliree blocks, (square 
circle and triangle^) measurin'g approximately H inches in 
diameter and 3/B inch thick in the appropriate spaces in a. 
board resting*'at a 45» angle behind a wooden screen. The' 
\^ child places' his ara through a draped openirtg at the base 
the screen and perfforras''the task wt'th his dominant ' - 
hand, then with his nondominant hand and finally with both' 
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. hands together, = The time for each trial*= and the nm^er o 
blocks placed in the board are recoraed- A trial Is dis-- 
contiriued at 5 mnutes if the child fails to place all 
three blocks in the board.. 
, Time scores, nuirtoer of blocks placed in b^krd and time 
per block^ scores " 



i 

Picture tJaitiing ' . . - 

• ■ The' child is asked to name, as quickly as he can^ 
60 black and -white pictures laid out on three large sheets 
(5 horizohtal rows of 12 pictures each) . The time 
required to complete thj.a task and an e'faor score are 
recorded. The, error ^cDre cdnslsts of the numter of pic- 
tures ,tn correctly,, naniea:, or ' omitted, and part£al seores 
fot Imprecii^e nanies (e.g. "hat" for "cap", or "nan" for 
"farrner") . ' . , ' , , 

Colour naming , 

, • . ^. , ' , . ■ - 

. The child is- asked tp name lO cb lours and the numbe 
correctly nanie4 is recorded. : 

The colourB Were matched against the centroid 
colours of the Inter-Soctety Color Council-National -Bureau 
of Standards (ISCC-NBSi Color Name Charts. ■ The follov^ing 
colors are usedi vivid red (11) , .viv^d yellowish green 
(12p)> vivid grBenisft yellow ';-(97f, vivid purplish bl\ie 



(194) > vivid orange (48), black (267), vivid, ^'edlish^ " 

. ~- ., //'-'■ 

purple (236), dark brown (59), yellowish whit% /a-63) and/ 

mediim gray ( 365) . / 
;. ■ A strip measuring 1% inches by li iifc^es was 

divicled into coloured rectangles' (1 incHes by li inches) 
arranged in tKe above order from vivid red ^to- mediuin griy , 

Word Segmentation 



■ * _ _ _ " r 

- adapted: front- Fox and Routh (19 7S) ^ 

The child Is required to segment words in^^o syllables or/ 

■ - / ■ \ 

other wits smaller than the words given ^' ,The wprda.^re 

presentea orally and the child's spoken iesponse^s^ recor- 
ded ... SlKteem bisyllabic words are us^ (B .f-r'oin Pox and ' 
Routh. (1^75) and 'an aaditional 8 of similar strucfcure) . 

- The number of v;drds segmented at conventional syllable 
boundaries and' the total numUer of words segmented into - 
units smali'er than the words are recorded. 



Renfrew Act ion Picture Test ; ; ■ ;• 

- Renfrew (1971) ' 

- Ei^pressive language measure: ■ information and graimiar 
scores based upon the. child 'S verbal ■ descriptions^ of nine 

' ' ' . ** 

pictures , - ^ = '\ 

In addition to the paychometric ^measures , the 
CKamlner and taachers completed the rating scales afiscribe 



below : ' \ ' ' ^ ^ ' 7^ 

' ' ' ■ ; r j ■■ ^- '/ 

test Behaviour Obse±vitiQn Guide i . Atwell, Orpet and 
Meyers^ (1967) . ^ ^ ' . \ . ' / \ \ / ' 

- Following the individual' testing session^ the examiner / 
rated the chi Id ' behavior during testing in terms of ten 
nirie-point scales, 

- see AppandiK 3 ■ ^ ' ' 

Conners leacher Questionnair'e (fiehaviour Checklist) 
Conners (1969) 

-The teacher rated, each child on 39 items related to. 
classroom behaviour, group participation^ an^d attitude toward 
.authority;^ These Mtings yield percent Icores reflecting 
conduct problems, inattentive-passive behaviour, tension-^ 
anxiety ^ and hyperactivity. 

- Appendix 4 - . s ' -■ ■ ■ .. . ' . 



Pupil Rating Scale : Myklebust (1971) ' 

^ -\^he teacher rated each child on items reflecting auditory 

comprehension, spoken language, orientation, motor coordi^ 
> nation and. personal-social behaviour, ''^ ' ' 

Statistical Analysis ' ; 

"- The Teacher; s Rating forms and the Biographical 
^Background Information Questionnaires we^e' coded by hai:id. and 
then ke^^puncHed. Responses to ope n-'ended questions, for 
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example, parents,' reasons for enroling or not enroling 
their children , in .French immersion, were categorized and ^ 
coded ip terms of these categories. All of the question- 
naire data weie stored on 'magnetic tape and statisticai 
analyses were conducted by means of the SPSS Package (Nie,,^ 
Hull, Jenkins, Steinbrenner, j^and Bent, 1975). , 

■ The . test data for the '200 children who were studied 
intenlively was coded Bj^ haptf, keypunched and stored on mag- 
netic Xtape/'"' A data/ set was merged with, the question- v 
naire ^kta- set for,, these .children^ Statistical., analyses 
ivere also conducted , by ■ means of the SPSS Package (Nie et, 
al., WIS) . ; ^ . 

. . EESULTS 

*• The .results of the first year of this three year*- 
■follow-up investigation will be discussed in ^hree .sections 
The first section presents./the results of the Teacher ',s 
Ratings Jdistributed in four-year-old kindergarten "classes 
throughout the Ottawa Board of Educil'ion. The results ;of 
the Biographical and. Background Information Questionnaire 
'■distributed to the parents of the four-year-old kindergarten 
pupils are presented' in the^^second section. In the third 
section, the results' of th'e early'' identifioatioh assessment 
battery administered to 20 0 children who will be enrolled 
in frveAyear-old French immersion kindergarten' in September . 



of 19 7J are discussed. 

Teacher's Ratings 



Response Rate to QuestionTiaire • Teachers of 77 



four=year=old, kindergarten classes were ' asked to rate the '- 
1330. children in these . classes -in terms of their level of 
ability, social maturation and motivation. , They werfe also 
aiked questions regarding the possibility 6f these children 

.experiencing difficulty in school and the advisability of 
. French inmersion enrolment for each child (see Appendix 1) 

The return rate was extremely high with 1293 (97%) rating ' 

forms returned. . . 

Ilowever, some of the teachers! did . not respond to , ' 
the thipd question concerning the advisability of French 
immersion enroLmer|t?by making a choice^ basid on the strengths 
and weak,nesses;.of/each individual child.- Some teacMis ' 
refused to make/a recommendation because they felt it was a ' 
parental dec^iion, they did not have the ' objective analyti- 
cal tools r>ecessary to recommend the adyisability of 
primary #e rich immersion or to predict success accurately, 
or because their classes were comprised of a large number 
of inufiigrant children. Other teachers responded globally ' 
to/the program and^did not make individual , recommendations ' 
for. each child. Some^ felt that no one should rbe recommended^ 
for early French immersion and the folldwing ' reasons were v / 
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cited:' "strong persojial feelings Against, the program w^r^ 
felt; the core French program was 'Tuff icier^^ later French 
'immersion was more advisable; theineed for a firm, giotinding. 
in' English and other, basic ^subjeq^ was more, importanti the 
effects and eonsequences of early 'immersion have .not yet; 
been well explored. In other cases^^Jthe global response 
to the program was the reciimnendatioh that all children , 
should enrol dn primary Jrench J.miiiersion since it is an ad- „ 
vantageous experience which can be easily terminated if 
necessary. ' In addition responses for pupils^ in one class 
were considered 'to hm "Special Cases" because the four- ' 
year-old kindergarten program was French imfnersion. ^ . 

The- Teacher' s .Ratings data for €he "Special Cases" 
are omilted from some .statistical analyses because the • 
inappropriate responses do^ not deal with the questions of^ 
interest. For example, if teachers respond globally to 
the program, their responses do not indicate the basis for 
-teachers' advice regarding French immersion enrolment for 
/■individual children. " ' ; 

School Diff'iculty i Teachers were asl^ditp indicate 
if a ^child would encounter substantial difficulty in^ school 
and the reasons for'that difificulty. ' Completed responses 
were recorded for 125 3, children. ^ Teachers indicated that^ 
328. children (26.2%) would encounter difficulty in school 
and. that an aaditional 48' children ,.(3.8%) might ericounter 
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. dif ficulj:y.. The frequency of pceSirrlnce of eight reasons- 
^^f ^i^^iciUxty in jchft?pin:^br ;.tK'eii two -rroups are presentid 
inr^Tftbie Z. The riosk,^f56quently cited reasons for pradic- 
tmg school. difflcuiti^;;^ere inunaturi 

language difficulties, emotional or social maladjustment and 
concentration aifficulties It is evident that teachers of 



Table 1 



Frequency of Occurrence of Eight Reasons 
for Difficulty in School Cited by Teacheri 



Beasona ■ for dif f i; 
'in School 



Below average ability 
Language difficulties^ 
Imrsature 

Cannot oonoentrate 
Bnotionil or social . 
inalad j us tmen t 
Not motivated . 
Medical or physical 
problsns ' ■ 
Special learning 
difficulty 



Difficult 
in Sdhool 
, GrouD 



86 
134 
155 
129 

124 
k3S, 

6 

4 



Possible 
difficulty in 
School Groip 



1 
9 
16 
8 

15 
5 

3 

3 



Total 



- 87 
143 
171 
137 

139 
43 

9 

"7 



Peroent 



11.8 
19.4 
23.2 
18.6 

18.9 
5.8 

1.2 

1.0 



four-yeapold kindergarten children are especially atten- 
tive t^* the level of maturity and social-emotional adjust- 
ment of thrfir pupils Ift makihg ^this decision .' These. 
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factors are consia^red as frequently as the level of 
language developinent and more frequently than the level of 
ability when future school progress is discussed. 

™_^eaGhe«s--wm^-Alm^sMiLto_rate t^ children- as 



"Belowraverage," VAverage" or "Above average" in .terms of .. 
ability, .social maturation and motivation . ijacher ratings 
on these variables were compared ttt three groups of chil- 
dren,;formed on the basis of teachers' responses to the ques= 
tion regarding the possibility of difficulty in school.'^ ^ 
'one group 'was compriae4'of chil^dren who were not likely to 
:^encounter difficulty in school (No School Difficulty) . ' A 
second group was formed kt children who would possibly havt 
difficulty in school (Possible School Difficulty) . A, 
third group included children who were likely to have dif f i- ■ 
culty in school as 'judged by their teachers (Likely School ■ 

pifficulty^) . • . , ^ ■ 

. ■chi-square analyses (SPSS SUBPROGRAM CROSSTABS, Nie 
et al. / 1976) indicated significant differences on all three 
variables. The number and percent of children in each cate- 
• gory of ability, social maturation and motivatioh are presen- 
ted in Table 2 for the three school dif f iculty'^groups . Ohe- 
'sample- chi-square testa (SPSS SOBPKOGBAM NPAR,,Nie and Hull, 
.1977) were ■computed for each rating category to determiije if 
the significant diffirences were among groups at each level.. 
./The chi-squatfe %Falues and degrees of .freedom for. these tests 
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. ' Table 2 \ ■ 

:Chi»square Analyses Compatring the 
Three School^- Difficulty Groups on Teacher 
Ratings of Ability , Social Maturation, and Motivation 





No 

Difficulty 


Possible 
School 
Difficult 


Sdio^l 
Difficulty 
















Belot^ a^^rage 


# 


4 


6 


131 


330.17** 




% 


0.4 


12.8 ■ 


39.8 


. (df«2)/- 


Average 


•# 


, 504 


29 


174 


0.821 




1 


56,5 


61.7 


.52.9; 


,(d^2) 


.WbovB average 


#" 


384 


12 


24 


94.14** 




% 


.43.0 


25.5 


7.3 


(df=2) 


Statisrical analysis 




= 429.61** ( 


df = 4) 
















Below average 


# 


102 






"31 "7 ac**\ 
dx 1 . 00 \ 




% 


11,4 


41.7 


58.3 


(df-2) 


' Average 


# 


568 


71 








% 


' 63.7 . 


56.3 


39.6 


(df»2) 


Atox^ average^ 


# 


222 




/ 






% 


24.9 


2.1 


2 1 




Statistical analys 


is 


Qii2 ■ 


= 321.13** (c 


if « 4) 




MOTimTICN 












Belcw average 


# 


32 


13 


149 


279.2** 






3.6 


28.3 


45.0 


(df=2) 


Average 


# 


D /u 


27 


173^* 


■5.18 




% 


64.0 


'58.7 


52.3 


(df=2) 


Above average 


# 


289- ; 


6 


9 


91.1** 




% 


•io A'- 


13.0 


2.7 ■ 


{d^2). y 


' Statisti^l analysis 




= 372.67** (df - 4) ' 






**p 


< .01 


GO 







. ' are presented in the extreme right hand colum^ of Table 2 . 
There were significant group differences in the percentages 

. of children rated as "Below average" _ on all three variables. 
The Likely School Difficulty group had the highest percent- 

• age of "Below average" ratings , followed by the Possible 

school Difficulty group, with the No^ School Difficulty group 
having the lowest percentage. There were also significant 
differences in the percentage of "Above average" ratings on 
all three variables. The Likely School Difficulty group 
had the fewest "I^avm average" ratings and the No Schqql 
^ Difficulty group had the most with the Possible School Diffi- 
culty group falling in an intermediate position. There were 
nonsignificant group differences in the percent of "Average" 
ratings of, ability and motivation. However, there were 
significant differences in "A:verage" ratings of social 
maturation,, The No School 'Difficulty group had the highest ■ 
percentage qf' "Average" ratings, followed closely by the ^.^^^ 
Possible School Difficulty group with the Lil^ely School 
■ Difficulty group having the fewest. ■ _ 

This pattern of test results for the teachers' / 
ratings dfthe t^ree school difficulty groups suggests that 

, teachers consider children who are below average in terms . 

of ability/ sdcial maturation o'r motivatioh to be at a 

qreater risk for difficulty in sfchool compared to children^ ^ 

■ " ''^ ^ ■ ' ■ 

who are rated as above .,ave rage on these factors.^ 
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Advlsift^ French inunersion Enrolment ; 

Teachers ware asked ^if they would 'advise enrolment 
in French immersion five-year-old kindergarten for each child 
in their class (see Appendix 1) . ' With the pMssion-of the - 
"Special Cases" described earlier, the teachers responded'., 
to this ^ question for 95 8 children. French iirmersion was con- 
sidered advisable for 'ass children (38,11). The teachers 
, did not advise French imniersion enrolnient' for 532 children 
(S5.5%) .o Teachers were undecided about French inunersion 
enrolment for -the remaining 61 children . (6 . 4%) . 

Teachers' reasons for not advising French immersion 
enrolment, were classified ih twelve categories. a maximum ' 
of three -reasons was ' coded for each case. The frequency 
of occurrence of these reasons when French immersion was not 
advisea,.' when teachers were undecided> and the total fre-. 
quency and total percent are presented in Table 3, The most 
'frequently cited reason for not advising French irtimersion was 
poor emotional-social adjustment.. This was followed by 
immaturity, poorly developed language skills, ethnic language 
difficulties ana short attention span. Thus, teachers 
appear to emphasize the child's social-emotional development, 
and secondly, language skills rather than .ability when" ' 
advising against French .immersion . 

Teachers' reasons for advising Frpnch immersion enrol-, 
ment were classiSied'in nine , categories with a maximum of , 
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' Table .3 . 

Frequency of Occurrence of Twelve Cat-egories of 
Reasona_Cited by Teachers for Mvisincj' Against- , 
J "' French iinmersion Enrolinent • ^ 





French 
iinrersion 
not advised 


CAi&clded 


Total 


Percent 


1. . . Negative parentel3tti^., 

imriersion) 

2. Difficulties ijri home sit^ 
. a^on (eg. pTOnts separ^ 

ted, b^Dy) 

3 . . Poor ^mti-Onal"" social ,f " 

justanent (n^^ seciu'ity/ 
. not^^ participating f ladcs 
X QOrffidenoe) 

H , ^ Poor toleranoe (eaally 
frustrated,^ gives 'iqp 
easily / poor response to 
stress and challen^) 

5 * . Inrnatuffi^ (poor sexf - 

V TTTD^vation) , . " 

6 • Below average^^lli^ \ ^ - 

7 * Poorly developed lan^aga 
^ skills (not able to co^. 

in English, actual speed^^ 
' prdDlora) 

8, Short attention span (poor 
;^nrlT i^nrv skills # poor 
application) 

9 i Physical or nedical - 
pr^lens 

10 1 ' HyperactLyity and restless-, 
ness , . 

11 . Frendi badtgrouncl , ffrendi 
is inother tongi») 

12. Ethnic langua^ difficul- ' 
ties (learning English) 


9 
25 

199 

19 

,. 124 . 
59 

l07 . 

. 98 
.12 
22 

• U . 
■ 104 


0 

3 

20 , 
1 

n 

u 

6 
1 

■Art' - 

3 
1 

6 


9 

( 

28 
219 

-^20 

129 " 
61 

119 

lOA 

13 

12,. 

lio- 


1.1 

''3.3 

25.8 

':2.4 ■* 

15.2 
7.2 

14.0 

J 2 -'J 
1.5 

1.4 • 
13.0 
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■V ■ three .reasons coded for each case. The frequency of 
/:^v:,-,pccurrence of these reasons when French Immersion was 
^; ' advise^, when teachers uridecided, and the total number 

..r:"v,aad total percent are presented in Table 4. As can be. seen 
,^ . from this table, the reason most 'frequently cited by ' 
"". teachers when advising French immersion enrolment is tlie 

presence of average to high ability., and the absence of^special 
-J prbblenis (eg. coordination or perceptual problems) . ./ It is 



interesting^ to., note that teachers assigned a. different 
priority (lower) to emotional-social adjustment than they did 
when advising against French immersion.' The child' s 'level 
of maturity wa5.,.^lted with the. same frequency as the level ■ 
of developme-nt of language :skills. Thus, teachers consider 
a- chiM-^ a general development in terms of maturity . and 
eniotiorial- social aajustment parainount when advising against 
^French inane rsion and" consider his level of ability to be of 
-,'^:i;^9Featest importance when making the decision to advise French 
rmmersion enrolnient. _ _ . _ . 

■ - reachers' ratings of, ability, social maturatioh and 

motivation as ."Beldw average, " "Average" or "Abo%^e average » 
■\ were, compared for the three groups formed on the b^4is of 
r teachers' recoinmehdations regarding French immersion enrol- 
\^ ment. JDJie numbed andripercent of children assigned 'to- each 
category ..are^^presented in ^^T^^ 5. Chi-square analyses 
mss aUBPROGEAM CROSSTABS, Nie- et al. , 1975) . indicated 
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TabLe 4 - / ^ 

Frequency of Occurrence of Nine Categbries 
of Reasons cited by Teachers for Aavtsing 
Frencli imnersion Enrolment y 





Freii^ 
ad-vtsed 




J 

total 


7-" 

Peroent 


I. 


Positive parental attttudfis 
{towards Frendi lamfereion) 


3 




3 / 


/ 7 

0.6 


2. 


Generally scpportiviB hobe 
sitijation 




L4 




J 


3.0 


3. 


Qood .enotional/social / 
adjtistinent (outgoing ^ confi^ / ^ 
dent, handlea stress vsfell) / 


81 ■ 


2 




17.6 




Good toleranoe (psrsisterit) j 


1 




i I 


0.2 




Maturity (wrks independently, 
desire to learn) ^ 


69 


7 


70 


14,8 


6. 


A^mxmgm to high ability # ^ 
atosencs of .any special pr^^ 


147 


26 1 


173 


Jo , 6 


7. 


Well^-developed langiMge 
skills 




69 ■ 


1 / 


70 


14.8 


8, 


Good attention span (mhlm V 
concentrate, good lisfefeniilc 
skills) 


to 


50 , 


2 


52 


11.0^ 


9* 


Sans Frendi baAgwmd 
(Frendi spdcen at hoire) 


\ 


6 


/' 


7 


i.5 



significant differences on a.%X three variables. One- 
sample chi-square- tests (SPSS \subPRQGRKm fJPAR/ Nie and Hull, 
1977) were computed for each rating catecfoey to determine 
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. . ' ' Table 5 , , 

'squate^alpt Coraparkg the Thrti Tiachers' Enrolment Mvici 
Teachixs' Ritings of Ability, Social .Maturatiori and Motivation 



s on 



>p< .05 
ERIC 









Pisndi " , 












* i 


■ 1 

iiiniiKion ^ 
















UnQQwLQiu ^ 


Uil 




mum 
















i 


0 


107 


3 


85.83** 


2. 




1 




20.3 


4J 






Average 


i 


162 


316 


42 


11,52** 


2 


i 




60.0 








' '^VB average 


1 
1 


202 

55. S . 


104 
19,7 


16 
26,2 


82.96**.. 


2: 






CM2 s 173.6 


4** (df ^ 4) 










ff 


25 


196 


11 


82.24** 


:v2:; 




1 


6;8 


36J 


■'18.0 








1 


202 


297 


47 


^ '5.32 


2: 






55.3 . 


55.8 


77.0 










138 


^ ' ^^ 39-^-. 




112.03** . 


2 : 


Above aviraga 


. 1 


37.8 


7.3 \ " ■ 


■ 4,9- ._ 






StaUstioal Malysis 




m^j^mW* (d£^4) 








* 


3' 


127 


5 


81,74** 


2^^ 




1 


^ 0.8 ' 


24.0 ' 


.8.2 








■ i 


197 


339 




jJ5* 


2; 




i 


54.3 ' 


^- 64.0 


80.3 






to 


i ^ 


163 


64 


7 


99.3**, 




t . 


44,9 ^ 


12.1 . 


11.5 






: StatiBtlcal analyeis _ 






!** (df = 4) 
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;: signi£iaarit differences am^ There were algnifi-^^ 

cant aifferericae In the number of "Below average"* ratings 
of ability, social maturation and motivation* The gronp 
for whoin teachers did not advise French immersion had the 
highest percentage of ''Below average" ratings. There t^^ere 
also significant rUfferenees in "Above average" ratings 
with the _ group \of children for whom French iirmersion was 
advised being rated as "^ov© average*" with the greatest fre- 
guency, There were significant differences in "Average" 
ratings of ability and motivation with the highest nuiiaDer 
occurring in the "Undecided" groups followed by tii^ group 
for whom Frtench iimersion was not advlsed^ with tibe Frehch^ , 
Iwmersion aavised group having the fewest "kverage*' ratings 
of ability and motivation, / ^'ti^' 

This pattern of results, points to the relative Im-- 
^ortance of ability^ social maturation and motivation irx 
teachers' decisions regarding the advisability of ifrench 
itortslon enrolme'nt. Ghlldren for whom French' immersion 
was not advise a- received more "Below average" ratings- of 




teachers give more weight to the le^-^^4 social maturation 
than to the level of ability when they advise""a^gainit French 
irrmer.^i on. enrolment . This Interpretation may also be^ 
stantlated Jby Jhe Undeclde?! group where there were also rnore 
."Below average!' ratings of social maturatioii than of 



ability, ' 

The results of the Teaahet^s Ratings w^i 11 be diecus 
sad further in later sections in relation to parents' 
decisions regarding French iirmiersion enrQlment. 

, = Biographical and BackgrQund IriforniatiQn 

Questionnaire 

Response Rate, to Questionnaire i The cooperation of 
teachers and parents was evident in the high rate of re- 
sponses to this questionnaire, . Of the 1330 questionnaires 
distributed to the parents of four-year-^old kindergarten 
pupils, 1017 (76.5%) were returned* . 

Parents ^ Kindergarten -Enrolment Decisions i Parents • 
responses to the question regarding their choice of the 
regular Engliih program or the Prench immersion program for 
five-year-old kindergarten were of key interest (see 
Appendix 2). One thousand and 'thirteen parentis (99,6% of 
the parents who* returned the questionnaire) raapomled to ■ 
this question. Pour hundred and sixty-eight (46,2%) chose 
Prench immersion, 48 3 (47,7%) chose the regular English pro- 
gram, and 62 (6.1%), were undecided. Howeveri, these 
figures were revised as iurther informatibn was obtained to 
confirm parents' decisions to enrol their children in Prench 
immersion. As parents and schools were contacted to 
arrange the Early Identification Project Aasessinent of 200 

\ ■ " ... • • 

r 

■ ' - ' " . 

\ 



^.chtildren who would be enro immersion-nivss- 
year-old. kindergajrten in September of 1977, it became 
evident that many parents who had initially indicated the 
intention to ■anrQl, their children in French- immersion had 
changed this dfecision. Although individual reasons for 
changes in decisions" were not extensively docuinented, the 
most common reasons appeared to be parents' awareness of , 
more information about the French , immersion program, 
especially details about location of the program and busaing, 
and parents' initial mininterpretation that French immersion 
referred , to' the core French program. Although parents' 
decisions regarding enrolment in French immersion could riot 
be confirmed in every case, it was confirmed that in June 
of 1977, 111 parents who had originally indicated the inten- 
tion to enrol their chilcLren in primary French immersion no 
longer intended to enrol them in the program and that six 
parents who were originally undecided had decided against 
enrolment in the prograrn. The changed figures now indica- 
ted that of the 1013 parents who responded to this question, 
35 7 (35.2%) still intended to enrol their children in French 
immersion., 600 (59*2%) intended to enrol their children in 
the. regular English program, and 56 (5.5A) were undecided. 

Parents were asked to indicate reasons for deciding 
to enrol their children in French immersion ofr reasons for 
deciding not to enrol their children* in primary French 



immersion. ^ The reasons given were classified in several 
categories^ and up to three responses were coded for each 
case* The frequency of responses in each category of 
^reasons given for not enrolling children in French immersion 
^^for the English program group and the '-Undecided" group are 
..presented in Table 6", .It should be noted that parents who 
initially expressed the intention; to enrol their children 
in French Iminersion, but who later decided upon the English 
program, did hot indicate reasons for noijaiiralii-ng thei^ 
children in French inutiersion. For the parents initially 
deciding on the English program and for the "Undecided"^ 
group, the most commonly cited reason for their choice was a 
preference for a solid grounding in English* The fact that 
the child would require bussing was also an important con- 
sideration 'in this decision (#5-14%) * Parents of children 
for whom Englifeh was a second language frequently chose the 
Ehglish program^ because a third language would be^ too. rtuch 
for the child (#11-13%). Characteristics of the children 
were considered by parents in deciding against French 
immersion and comprised 11% of the r^easons given/ Factors 
such , as poor language ability (#1), personality . problems 
(#2) and Blow adjus^tment to s^choOl (#15) led some parents 
to decide against French immersion* Thirty-one percent of 
the reasons for deciding against French iranersion enrolitient 
were baaed upon characteristica pt thf avkilable school pro-- 



Table 6 

Fraquincy of Occurrence of feventeeii categories of Parents' Reasons 
^ ' for Not Enrolling Children in- Frinch imniarsion 
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... :^ ...... : : . 

;:',Piason for n6t gnroUing diild in Prindi tosrsim 


English program 
groi^ 


Undici&d 


r - - - - 

Total 


Total. I; 


L Lanpap ability genarally poor^; speedi or hearing 




■ 


; 


* 


Dii^leiiB* learnin(T disabilitiiei* short attention 










: span, . - „ ^ ■ 






25 


4.25 


2.. Personality probto (shy, mmm taipeiid etc.) , 


6 


1 


7 


L19;. 


3 i Priori^ for other ithnic educatiQn as stead ' 










lanpagii ^ ■ 


a 




e 


1.36'- 


4 . Preferanci for a solid grounding in Enflish, ' 


130 


3 


133 


22.58 


:5. Qiild would regidre buising, 


73 , 


11 


84 


14,26 


6i Fmdi backpomd (diild will learn Fnndi in tiie ' 












1 1 


L 






1, Early,' sfiucatiofial yeaw ncEi iiportait for learning 










otter sidlls (e.g,, riasoning ability, socializa- , 
, tion skills, etc,). 


'' iff , 

3S 




39 


6.62 


B. English is intematirad laiguap (bialniss, itc*). 


' 9 




9 


1.53 


9, Non-iimersion (cors) FrenA is sufficiint. 


45 




45 


7.64 


LO. Too little infonnation m long-tem sffecta of 










early. Frindi imm^ioh, ' 


10 


■ V 


17 


2.89 : . 


.1, Quid still doisn't speak Biglish (ethnic groi^), 










: tiiird language would be tm m±, - 


74. 




74 


12,534 


.2, Family situation moertain {%,q. , jlans for 
ifDving, itc.) ■ , ' ' ' , ' 


' 30 


3 


33 


5i0 


,3. English program is siferior m quali^ of iducation. 


e ' ' 


4 / 


12 


2.04: • 
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. ■ ' I ■ Table 6 oontiiiiJfid, 

^ ^ L ' ' ' 

9 



toon for to| enrolling dttld in Piandi imneriion 


Engliih program 
group 


Ondecidid 


Totol 


■ 1 '"■ jj^ 

Total- 


4* B|d e)prienos, (social^ ©notiaial/ sdTolasy.c) of 
■ older diildJn or friends' diildrin in Prendi 
• imrsiorii 


12 




' 12 


2.04 


Qiild is still idjuiting to stol prerally 
, (enou^" dfflkidi on hiiiir ^uld have dif f ieult^ 
copiiig)*" 

6* Ncb% ilse at hare sp^ PiinA so no ,^ ^ ' 
possMli^ of halp at hm, ' ' - • 
7, Othir (snjeys prtssnt sdiool and/or taadiir/ ' 


29 
40 


2. 
2 


. 31 
42 


7*13 


d^in ' t want to be' Sfporatsd f rem brothi^ f 
aistara, or€riin^i itcji ' ^ 

ft 


4 




4 


0.69 
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^ V grams- rafcher th upon the child' s^^^^^^c^^^^ 

English program was frequently preferred because parents 
felt that it was superior in the quality of edlacation (#13) 

* 'I ■ 

and that it offered a solid grounding in English (#4) and a 
better opportunity for the development of sociilization and 
other skills important in the early educational ■years (#7) . 
■ The French iminerslon prograio was sometimes rejected because 
too little information about its longterni effects was avail- 
able (#10), because the core French offered in the Engliih- 
. program was fglt to be sufficient (#9), or because siblings 
or friends had ha4 a bad eKperience in Prench ir.mersion (#14^ 
Home variables influencing this decision included the 
opportunity to learn French at home ,(#6), the lack of help 
in French at home (#16),, and the. uncertainty of the family's 
-future location (#12). ^ Two reasons given infrequently were 
concerned with a lack of interest in learning French, li^e , 
English is the international language of business (#8)" and ' 
education in another second language is preferred (#3) , 

In sumnary, parents tended to decide against the-' 
French immersion program because they felt^it would not meet 
desired, educational "goals, such as a solid grounding in 
English, the development of ' socialiiation, or the learning 

* . . . ' ' ' ^ 

- -of English as a second language. Bussing to a French immer- 

^ion school was a basii for rejection in many ci ms , 
ERIC 

'^^'^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ® children themselyes were less ■ ■ 



- : important and accountad for only 11* of the reasons cl ted V^^^^:^ 
"^he^reasoris for deciding to enrol ohildren in primary 
French immersion were claesif ied in 12 categories and up to 
three responses were coded for each caae. Table 7. presents 
the nuirtDer of times each reason was cited by parents v^ho 
intended to enrol their children in French immersion^ by 
- parents who were undecided and by parents who indicated .the 
intention to enrol their children in French immersion but, 
liter chose the English program. The most frequently cited 
rpason was that French immersion was 'an opportunity to i 
learn to speak French (#1-381), followed by the view that 
younger children learn a second language easily (#2'- i7%) * ; 
Increased employment opportunities was also a previli^^^ 
reason (#5-14%), ^ The ^general betterment of ^education^^''\ 
through learning, any second language was the fourth most ; ^. 
frequent response .(#12-12%), ' : -^- v. , ^ 

Parents who., chose French immersion appeared to be 
most interested in the goal of English^French bilingualism 
for their children. It was difficult to determine the 
^ reasons for this desire .since many responses were vague. 

However^ when parents eKpanded upon this question, increased 
' employment opportunities, and the general betterment of 
= education were cited more frequently than increased under- 
Standing of the other cultural group. In the terminology 
of Qar&ner and Smythe (1959) an instrumental orientation 
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Frequency of Occurrinci of Twelvi Catsgoriis of Parents' Reasons 
lor EnwUi^g children in French immersldn . 
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was more evident than an integrative orientation ,ori the 
part of parentB desiring that their children^learn to . 
speak French. Trite's. and Price {1977) found that parents 
of children who were .Euccessful in French immersion tended ^ 
to have a more integrative orientation towards French 
immersion than parents of children who encountered diffi^ 
culty inxFrench immersion. This claaaif ication of 
attitudes will be followed carefully as a predictor 
variable . - " 7 

' - N- . . ■ . / 

Special Characteristics for French Immersion * / 
Parents were asked if they thought that a child needeii^ tp / 



have any special characteristics to do wall in French 

immersion* The number and percent of parents in the French 

\^ 

iitumersion enrolmerrt and English program/undeqided groups 
responding in each category are presented in T^able 8, A " 
chi-square analysis (SPSS SUBPROGMlM CROSSTABS, Nie et al,.^ 
1975) indicated significant differences in responses to 
this item* One-sample chi-square tests (SPSS SUBPROGRMI 
NPAR, Nie and Hull, 1977) were computed for each^response"' 
category to determine group ^^ifferences . The results of 

these tests are included in the extreme right hand columns 

=-- ' ^ 

of Table 8.' ' Parents in. these two groups differed" signifi^ 

cantly in terms of "Yes" responses* Parents of the French ^ 

immersion group were more inclined to think that children 
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Ghi-square An&lyses Comparing ttim Views of ' "'^ 
jParents qf the Frpnch iiwnersion and English^^ program/ 
Undeciaed^Groups-Rega^^ Special Characteristics Needed for 



French iminersion 



. . — - ----- --- 
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I ■ 
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m ■ 
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Statistical analysis 
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48.9 

Gii2 
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S5 
» 8. 


36.2 
55.4 
8.4 


4.54* 

1.83 

2.07 

d£ = 2 


1 
1 
1 
.). 



*p < .05- ■ ' ; . ■ 



required special characteristics to do wall in French 
Imniersion .' - i ' 

The various types of- special characteristics cited ■ 
by parents were , classi f ied in 11 categories', . Three of 
these categories were characteristics of the child's home 

, - ■ . . ■ ■■ ■ 

environment rather than o£ the child. The humlser of- 
parents- in each ^ group who cited eaqh of the 11 characterise 
tics are presented in Table 9-/ This table also presents 
the total frequency for each category and tha percent in - 
terras of the total number of responses recorded, ^ The m^st ' 
frequently cited ^characteristic *was good emotional/soglal 



" • ■ ^ Table 9 ' ' \ ■ ' " 7 - . 

Special Characteristics for French immersion Cited by . 

the French immers ion and English program/Undecided Groups 
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35 
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adjuistmonb (19* 2%). Maturity . and a dc^f^ to learn (16%) , 
gopa g^neyalVability^^^ disabilities (16%) 

ap0 well-dev#|loped. languagfe^ skills in English (IStj wara 

a]Bo consi^^^ircd to be Intportant characteristics for succeES 

■ . _ . " ' n ' -'-^ ■ ■ . • ^ : ' ^ ^ - - 

in French irtniersioh. ^ * ^ 



"> French inmerslon enrolment verSMS English pirogram 

enrolment - In this section, the PrencljWinmersion enrblments 
are compared with a group comprised of English prbgram 
enrolments plus the "Undecided" group. ■ ^his latter group 
will be referred to as the "English pro|gram" group through- 
out this section. The purpose of thesb comparisons is to 
investigate the degree of similarity between these groups . 
in terms of the information obtained in the B3.ographical 
and Background Information Questionnaire and t^ie Teacher's _ 
Ratings. The factors representative df children enrolled 
in French immersion kindergarten are presented. \ 

I ■ Descriptive Information.' Age, j sex and hand domi- 
■nance information for the two comparison groups are presen- 
ted in Table 10. As can be seen froA this table /: a t-test 
comparison (SPSS , SUBPRDGRAM T-TEST,, Nie , et al , , 1975) 
failed to reveal any significant age ; differences . \ Chi- 
square analyses (SPSS SUBPROGR?iM CROSSTABS, Nie et al., 
1975) failed to reveal signifir nt group differences\ ir the 
sex and handedness distributions i. the French, immersi 
and English program groups . __.: j;i. ;re_ wM^_C 
'for a greater number of females to be enrolled in French 
Immersion but the proportions of males and females arte 
fairly equal. Approximately 10% of, the children in iach 
group were leffe-handed. This proportion corresponds td the 
proporcion of ieft-handers reported in the general popula- 



T^le 10 ' ^- 

hq^f S©K and Hand Dominance Comparieons 
of the French iran^rsion and English 
Prograni Groups 
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11.4 

19 
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tion (Hardyck and Petrinovich, 1977) . ^ 

Preschool ExperJ^nce, The extent of preschool 
experience in Nursery jehools and Day Care centres was 
assessed. The number and percent of children in each 
group .who attended Nursery^ school or Day Care centres 



o 
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half days or full days, or who did not attend preschool, 
are presented in Table 11, Significant chi-squiire analyses 
(CPSS SUBPROGRAM CROSSTABLS , Nie et al . , 1975) were folldwed 

one»sample chi-square tests (SPSS SUBPROGRAM NPAR, Nie 
snd Huil^ 1977) for each category of attendance: to. determine 
group differpnces. The rdsults of these tests are presen- 
ted in the extreme right hand columns of Table 11. There 
we:re significant group differences in terms of the numbers 
of children not attending Nursery school, those atteviding 
Nursety school half days, and those attending Day Care 
centres full days. More children in the English program ' 
group had not attended Nursery school* More children in 
the French immersion group/had attended Nursery school half 
days and Day Care centres full days. These results indi- 
cate that children entering French imrnersion have had much 
more preachooj Gxpct^rnCf^ c:rnparnd v;lth children onterinq 
the regular Engl/ ^ :r>^>^am. This finding ±h uunsi^ent 
with the observations of Lokan and Day U976) as v;ell as 
Trites and Price (1977;. . . ^ 

-^he length of half day attendance at Nursery school 
was approKlmately 10 it^onths for both groups it probability ^ 
0,815), However t tr-st coii^r orisons {SPSS SUBPROGRAM T-- 
TEST, Nic et al., 1975) indicated that the Frerich immersion 
group had sper t siqni f icfsp'^ly rt!orc nionths ^ 1^ n^ontJ^'-' 
in full, day attendance at Day Caro centre::^ compared with the 
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Chi^square Anmlyses Comparing the French immersion 
and English program Groups in Terms of Attendance 
at Nursery School and Day Care Centres 
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p < .01 



English prograni group (X =^ 12 months; {t probability - 
0.005). This is furrher eyidenca that children entorinai 
French iiMiersion have wore preschool expbrirnca thAn chii^ 

dren enterin^;; the-&nyi-i^h-pxagram. — ^-_™„_... _ 

qrn^s^j^i Nocd^ " '^^ricsrr:^. Parontfs wci'G ns^rod to 

indicate any speciQl or nandicap^^ of their children. 



The niurtoer.and percent of childreri in each group who have . 
special needs^ are presentfed in Table 12, ^ A significant 
overall chi=squarc- analysis (SPSS SUBPROGl^M CROSSTABS, Nie 
at al.^ 1975) was followed by one-'saniple chi-square tests 
(SPSS SUBPROGiW! NPAR, Nie and Hull,- 1977) lor each category 
to deteordne group^'^f ferences . The results of the one- 
-saitiple ^chi-square tests are presented in the extreme right 
hand columns of Table 12. Significant group differences 
were found for children requiring speech therapy and medi- 
cation. In both instances, the percent of childro^' with 
these needs was higher for the English program, group * 
Wliile few parents indicated that their children had any 
special needs or handicaps, there was a tendency for more 
needs to be reported' for the English program group. Thus, 
parents appear to be highly sensitive to these characterise 
tics in* their children and may consider enrolirent In French' 
immersion with caution when special needs are present. The 
need for speech therapy might lead parents to assume 
language difficulties: and the ne^J for medicauio" .dght 
signal' di fficulti^^^ in school as a result of absence for 
Hicidical reason J ^ . ^ 

'Socioeconomic Status. Socioeconomic Htatue (SBC) 
was' determined by assigning socioeconomic index nujhbern to 
then occupations of the parents (Slish^n and McRoberts, 
1976)* if both parents were employed^ the father's SES 



_ Table 12 

Chi-squara Analyses Comparing the French immersion 
and English program Groups in terms of their Special Needs 
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index was taken to be the family SES if it was higher than 
the mother's SES index ivaabmv . Ntowever, if th© moth«r's 
SES was higher than the father's, the average of t;hese^two, 
indices was calculated to determine the fardly SESl The 
nie#n SES index numbers, standard deviations anri results of 
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t-test GOinparisons (SPSS SUBPROGRAM T-TEST, Ni© et al./^-= 

1975) of the French immersion and English program groups 

are presented in Table 13. . There vrere significant differen^s 

* 

Table' 13 

Means ^ Standard Deviations and t Probabilities for 
Compari^Dr , of the French imnersion and English PircgraTii 

Groupa on SEB Vatiables 
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-60.0 


: 13.3 
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15 .3 


0.000 . 
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52.2 


11.1 


49,6 


11.7 


0.042 
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12.6 


53.4 


14.8 


0.00"^ 



on all three SES indicators, ; The SES of fathers mothers 
and famil.. of the French immersion group wer^^ significan- 
tly higher than those of the English program group* The 
mean SES for fathers and for the family of the f^rench 
immersion group was in the lower upper class range compared 
v/irh the upper niddle SES ran\ie for the English program 
fathers and families. Mothers of the French immersion pro- 
grain group hi\^'\ a mean SES level in the upper middle class 
range comg^ared with the lower Twiddle claB^ SES level ot the 
mothers' of the "Engiish-program^group ..., ^ 



The SES differences reported above draw attention to 
an important aspect of school program selection. The 
French immersion program tends to be the choice of parents 
from higher SES groups. Thus, children in this program 
tend to be drawn from. higher SES backgrounds and may enjoy 
more advantaged home backgrounds than children in the regu-- 
lar English program. This question was pursued fiirther. 

Advantaged Homti Backgrounds* Two questions of the 
Biographical and Background Information Questionnaire have 
been usau! as indications of more or less advantaged homes 
(Lokan, et al*/. 1976). Parents were asked to indicate how 
frequently the child was read to at home on a weekly basis 
and how many books were in the' home * Response categories 
for the former question ranged from ^-occasionally" to ^'almost 
every night" and from "0. to 10-* to "500 or more" for the 
latter question * The number and percent of responses in 
each category for the two comparison grc^ups are presented in 
Table 14 ,^ Chi--square analyses (SPSS SUBPROGRAM CROSSTABS , 
Nie et al * ^ 1975) indicated significant differences on both^ 
qu.^stions* Ojie-^sample chi'-square tests (SPSS SUBPROGRAM 
NPAR, Nie ^.nt^ 'vAkl f 1977) were compute^ to determine group 
differences for 'Rach response category* The're were signifi- 
cant group dif feronces in terms of the frequency of readivig 
to the child a-v homei with a higher percentage of responses 
in the "occe#sionally category for the English program group 



Table 14 

Chi--square Analyses Comparing the French imnersion and 
English program Groups in Terms of Reading to the 
Child and Number of Books in the Home 
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Statistical analysis 
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compared to th?: French immersion group* In addition/ the 
French immersion group were read to "every night" more often 
than the English program group, ' This response pattern sug- 
gests that parents o^ children in the French immersion group 
read ^to their childr^in more? frequently than do parents of 
the English program ^roup* This may be interpreted as an 
ndication, that children who are enrolled in French immer--. 



sion ^come from more advantaged homes than children who 
enter the English program. 

Further indications' of differences in the advantaged 
nature of home backgrounds v;ere evident xn the significant 
differences in the number of books in the home. The 
English pipgram group tended to have the fewest books in the 
Jiqme while the French, iiraiersi on- group tended to ha^vfr^tHe 
most books. Again ^ these findings point to the advantaged 
home baC:<.grounds of children; who are enrolled in French 
imm^ersion . * ' 

Hona Lanyuage Er /I _uru:.eni. * Parents were asked to in 
dicate the main languaco spoken i i the home and whether or 
not a second language waj snoke;u The number and percent 
of homes in each group in which various languages were 
spoken^ and where an additional language was spoken are 
presented in Table 15* A significant chi^square an^V/^is 
(SPSS SUBPROGRAiM CROSSTABS, Nic et al.^ 1S75) of the main 
langua^s in the home was^ followed by one-^sample chi^square 

; 

tests (SPSS SUBPROGRAT^ NPAR , Nie and Hull, 1977) computed 
for each response category. Significant differences on 
these tests ind' latad that 'English was the main languag^a o£ 
a greater perccr; ^ "gc of hoii-..r. in the French immersion group 
than in the Englim program, group. In addition^ sl language 
other than the, languages specified on this, question was the 
main language in more homes of the Ehglish program group 



G Table 15 - ' 

Chi-square Analyses Comparing the French^ immereion 
and English program Groups in Terms of Home 
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than of the French imrnersion group* Parents are. more* 
likely to choose the English program when English will be ■ 
their child's second languane. 

A chl-squar^ analys3wi {^PSS SUBPF^GilAM CROSSTABS, : 
Nie et al , , 1975) did not leve:^] ^uv lic^rMicant differences 
ir^ the presenae of an additional i^iAguage in the homes of . 
the two kindergarten enrolment groups. 



Pa^rental Attitudes Towards the French Languesge. 
Parental attitudes towards speaking and learning to spsak 
FrencK were of Interest, The number and percent of 
mothers arid .fathers who spoke French are presented in the 
upper third of Table 16 for the. two kindergarten enrolment 
groups. Chi-squai-e analyses (SPSS StJBPROGRAM CF.SSTAES, 
Nie et al., iSTS) indicated signi-ficaqt differencer, on this 
variable for both mothers and fathGrs. One-sample chi- 
square tests (SPSS SUBPROGRAM NPAR, Nie and Hull, 19 77) 
were computed for each response category. Significantly 
more mothers and fathers of the French immersion group spo:^e 
■.French compared to parents of the English program group. ' ' 
, in addition there were significantly more "No" responses for 
fathers of the English program groupg compared to fathers 
of the Frencii immersion group. ; ' 

The numiier and percent of paronts who would like to 
learn to speak French are presented in' the middle third of 
Table 16 for the two comparison groups. Again, overall 
chi-.square_ analyses (SPSS SUBPROGRAM CROSSTABS, Nie et al . , 

1975) of the respo;ir-eH r>i- '".n thp^-g ■ A»>d ^ =8 th--. -i-- •' - ^ ' 

I ■ - , 

nificant differonces. ; One..^iample chi-square teyt^ (SPSS 
SUBPROGRAM ^MPAR, Nie and Hull, 1977) ipdicated signiricant , 
group drffEHfsnCfis for various Ccitegorioi?' of response. 
v;hen both mothers and fathers of 'the French .iniftiers ion and 
English progiram groups were considared, mora parents of. the- 
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French inmersion group wanted to learn to speajc Frencli and 
^fewer parents of the Frencli dnmersion groupidid not want to 
learn ^ to speak French* ^ 

A third indication of parental attittides'^ towards 
speaking French was inforniitiori ' regarding the nuniber and 
percent of parents of "each group who have taken ^rench 
courses (see the bottoni third ol Taile 16) . Overall chi- 
square anailyseS (SPSB SUBPROGRAM CROSSTABS/ Wie-.gt al. ^ 
1975) of responses of mothers and fathers were sign ifi can t.._ 
pna--aampla chi-square tests (SPSS StJBPROGRAM NPAR, Wie arid 
' Hull, 19 7 7) were computed for e^ach respohse category. 
Signif tcantly more mothers and fathers of the Frerich immer-- 
slon group have taken French courses oompared with parents' 
of the English prograiti group • Greater sJforts to learn to 
speak French may be interpreted to reflect a more' positive 
attitude toward learning to speak French eKprsssed by 
parents who intend to enrol their children In French inimer-- 
sion * . 

The pattern of responses to the above three questions 
suggests that parents who enrol their chrldreti in French ^ 
immersion are themselves more interested in speaking French 
than parents who choose the English program* It is inteares'^ 
ting to note / however, that at least 4 0% of all parents do^ 
eKpress interest in learning to speak Prench^ ^ 

■f 




EKposure to French* Parents WBxm asked to indicate 
whGtnpr or net thc^ir children heard CFrench in th^ home and 
in trie neighbourhood. The- nuniber and peraant of responses 
in each., category are prss^.ntt'd in Table 17 for^th# two 
kindergejttan enrolment groups. Chi'-square analyses KSPSS 
SMPRQGRAM CBOSSmBS, Nie et al , , 1975) were cqmpiited» 
Thk-xm w%ra no sigiiiftcant dlfferencJes in exposure to French 

\ ^ Table if ^ 

Cbi^square JVnalyses Comparing the French immersion 
and EJigJish program Groiips in teritis of , Exposure to French 
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Engli 
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' % 




df 


In the homi ^ tes 

No 

Statd^ttcal ^alysis - 


105 
251 


29.5 
70,5 


122 
533 


18, B 
81.4 


12.06** 

a.so 


1 
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OiLie 15.03** (df w 1)^ 


In the naighbourhood: Yes 

No . 

Sta.tAstical analysis 


123 
231 


34.7 
65,3 


214 
435 


33.0 
67.0 






OiL- = 0.25 (d£ ^ 1) , 

* * 



< ,01 -. / ^ , 

in the neigltfjourhood , Ilowe%«r,. ; there were ilgnificant groijp differ- = 
ences in e^tposure to French in the home. Group differences 
on this maasurS wero assessed in one-saniple chi^square 



analyses .(SPSS 'SUBPROGRAM NPAR, and HuilV lajB. Sig- 

Tiificantly more children in -tite" Trench iminersion group were,, 
exposea to 'French in the hoim' compared with children in the 
English program group* 

Siblings in French riiiumers ion* The, experience of 
siblings in French inu'nersion programs was examined. . The 
"riumber %nd percent of siblings who were enrolled in French 
inimersian^ and who were not enrolled^ are presented in............;^. 

Table 18 for the two kindergarten enrolment .groups. A sig-^ 
nificant overall chi^square analysis (SPSS SUBPROGRAM 
CROSSmBSr Nie et al • ^ 19751 was; followed by one-sainple ' 
chi-squajre tests (SPSS SUBPROGRAM NPAR, Nie and Hull, 
197 7) Jcoinputed for the two response categories, Signifi^ 
cantlj/ more- children in the French immersion group had' 
siblings who had also been enrolled in French iiranersion , 
pro grains , _ 

*The various types of French immersion programs 
attended by siblings were determined. Ninety-- four percent 
of the aiblings of the Frencli immersion group >SLnd 82% of 
the siblings bf the English prograrn groyp had been enrolled 
^-in primary' French immbrsion programs* 
: The number and percent of siblings of the two groups 

who experienced difficulty in French iimiersion are also 
presented in Table 18* An overall ohi--square analysis 
(SPS,S SUBPROGRAM CROSSTABS, Nie et al., 1975) of responsas 



Table 18 

Chi-square Analyses Comparing the French immersion 
and English prograni Groups i'n Terms ofi Siblings in, 

French inntiersion 
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Statistical analysis 
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1.66 
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StatiEtical analysis 
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.94** 


(df=l) 


If 





* p < .05 , ■ , 

** p < .01 ' ' ■ - 

was significant. One-saiTple chi-square tests (SPSS SUBPEQGRAM 

pAR, Nie and Hull, 1977) indicated that nificttntly more 

siblings of the English program group saniple had experienced 

difficulty in French iimersion. Thus, mom familiea of the 

French immersion group had siblings ^nroll^d in French immer 

^sion and more of these children . had eKperlenced success in ., 

French immersion compated with the English program group. 



It is likely that more frequent exEeriences of success in 
FrencK . immersion would promote a more positive attitiade to-- 
wards the French immersion program for the French immersion 

group/ - - 

* . ' Teacher *s^Ratings, Children' in the Ptench' iTOnereion 
and English program groups, were comp ated- in WIS of their 
ratings by teachers as "Below average," "Average'^ or "toove 
average*'in terms of ability, ..sooikl maturatloi^and motivation . 
The number and percent of children in each gjfoup rated in each 
category arfe prese'nted in Table 19. TeacherB ' responses re- 
garding the child's likelihood of experiencing difficulty in 
school are also, presented in Table 19. Overall chi-square 
analyses (SPSS SUBPROGRAM CROSSTABS, Nie et al . , 1975) indi- 
Gated significant differences on the four rating scales - . 
One-»sample chi-figuare tests (SPSS SUBPROGRAM MPAR, Nie and ^ 
Hull, 1977) were cqmputed for each resporise caitegory to 
determine group differences. , . ; ^ 

In terms of ability, social maturation and motiva- 
tion, significantly more children^, in the English prograin 
group received "Below average" ratings cpmpared to the Frenqh 
immersion group. In 'addition, signifi'cantly *inoM children 
in the^ French immersion group received "Above average" 
ratings of ability compared to the English program group. 
This pattern of responses suggests that parents are sanBitive 
to these' characteristics In their children feuch thmt a. child 



Table: 19 



Chi-square Analyses Comparing the French immersion 



and* English program, Groups on Teacher Ratings of ■ 
Ability, Social Maturation, Motivation and School ^Difficulty 
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Statistical analysis 
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SOCm. rmUBATION - 
Below average 
Average " 
^ Above average 
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Statistical analysis 
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Statistical analysis 
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who is "Below average" in ability, social maturation and 
motivation is. mpre likely to be enrolled in the. English 

program. ■ ■ 

„In terms of teachers' predictions of difficulty in 
school, significantly" more children in the English program • 
group were rated as "Likely^ to have difficulty in school 
.'.compared with the French immersion group. 

Teachers' ratings of tKese children indioate some 
interesting differences between the children "who enter these 
two, school programs. The English program tends to receive 
more chiiaren who are rated- by teachers as "Below average'^ in 
ability, fewer ..children who a-re rated as "Above average" in 
ability and more children who 'are likely to encounter 
difficulty in school. The French immersion program thus 
appears to /draw the most capable students. » 

AgTOemenF BeWeen^^Y^ ^Ith regard 

to Enrolment; In French irnmerslQn i The decisions of parents 
and the adv^ice of teachers with regard to enrolinent in 
French immersion were available for 722 children. The 
degree to which parents and teachers agreed upon the choice 
- of program may be determined from Table 20 which presents the 
.number and percent of cas^P; (base'd on all 722 . cases) for each 
possible combination of respons.es of .parents and teachers. 
-The underlined figures indicate that parents and teachers 
agreed that a child should be enrolled in French immersion 



Jo 



KJ 



in 21% of the cases, that a child should not be enroll|d in 

37% of the cases ^ and both were undecided in 0.1% of the 

bases. Thus, parents and* teachers came to the same 
decision for* 58 /S% ^o£ the children, - • 

Table 20 

^Agreement between Parents and Teachers with 
^ Regard to French immersion Enrolpient 



jarsnts' decision re Fr6ndi 


Iteadifir's advi« re enroljient in 
Fiendi untBrslon 
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. 13 


1.8 


No . 


123 


17.0 


2S8 


37.1 


35 


4.9 


Undecided ; 


"19 


2.6 " 


22 


3;0 


1 


oa . 



The 12% of decisions wheire' teaehers disagreed with 
the parents* choice of the French iranersion grogram were ^ 
oS special interest. The parental decisions in the cate- 
gory '*No" include the caies in which parents answered 
"^es" on the questionnaire but later information 'confirmed 
that the child would be enrolled in the English program. 
Teachers ^advised French imnersi^n enrolment for 50 (27*6%) 



of -'±hese children and were undecided with regard ' to.^y, 
^16%)-, * However, teachers advdsed against French, imiTiersion 
enrolment for 102 (56.4%) of these children..' It may be 
that* the teacher's opinion influenced some of the changes 
in, parents^ decfsioi^. WKen- the original responses of 
parents were analyzed^ the disagreement' between parents and 
teachers was much higher - 26*1% of the 722 cases, 

*Four groups were formed on the basi^ of 'agreement 
and disagreement between ,p'arents and teachers.* *Cases in 
which either parents or teachirs were undecided were ommit« 
ted* Thus, two groups were composed of cases i'n^which 
parents chose French im^iersion enrolmerit; with one group 
where teachers agreed (Agree/Yes) and the other where 
, teachers disagreed (Disagree'^Yes) . The other groups invol 
ved parental decisions against, French imnersion with 
teachers Agreeing (Agree No) or disagreeing (Disagree No). 

; Descriptive Information. - Descriptive information 

including age^ sex and hand dominance are presentad in 
Table 21 for the four g.roups formed on the basisi of agree^. 
ment between parents and teachers with regard to French 
immersion enrolment* Significant age differences were - 
found in a oneway analysis of variance (SPSS SUBPROGRAM 
ONEWAY, Nie et al * , 1975) followed by Newman-Keuls multiple 
cdmparisons , , ^ ■ « 
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hq&'i Sex, and Hanfi Dominance Comparisons of the Four 
• PirinMiachef Agrainnint Groups 
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■ • when, parent^ had aecided on Frencn inmiersion eniua.- 
ment (groups 1 anfl 2), the teachers disagreed ^with this 
decision when , the children were sig^ifica^ly younger than 
the group for v^hom._ teacher^ advised French^ immersion. 
Even when parents had decided against French immersion - 
(groups 3 and 4) , the tochers advised French immersion 
enrolmant for a group of .children that. was significantly 
old© than al], other groups and agreed that the younger 
group .should ^ot be enrolled. Thus, when teachers Mis- 
agreed with parents' decisions, they^. advised against French 
immersion for the ybunger group and advised it' for, the 
older group. Teachers appeared to be sensitive to the age 
o£ children in making their recommendations and were md)re J 
likely to reconimend French immersion iot* an older child. 

* An overall chi-square analysis (SPSS SUBPROGRAM 
CROSSTABS, Nie et al . , 1975) indicated 'significant sex^dif- 
feeences. 'Lfiowever, one- saniple- chi-square tests (SPSS 
SUBPROGRAM NPAR, Nie' and Hull, 1977) computed- to ' deterniine 
group* differences in sex distribution ,wefe not significant. 
! However,., there was' a trend evident in that teachers recom- 
"mendad Erench i'mmersion more frequently for girls than for 
boys [(groups 1 and 4) . , I. ^ 

No siqnifidant differences in hand dominance were 
found in a chi-s^uare analysis (SPSS SUBPROGRAM CROSSTABS, 
Nie et al. , lJ75^) . The majority of children in each group 



were right-handAs* . ^ ■ . . t 

Special Needs. A. chl-square analysis (SPSS - - 
SUBPROGRAM CRO'SSTABS, Nie et al . , 1975) of these four group 
iif terms of tke "Special Needs" of the dhildren was signi— 
fi^cant (see Table 22) . bne-sample chi-square testa (SPSS 
SUBPROGRAM NPAR, Nie and Hull, 1977) indicated stgnifi- 
cant group differences in^the percent of children requiring 

speech therapy. 

X - ' . 

Thfe need for speech therapy appears to be a factor 

' ■- ■ & ^ 

related to teachers' agree'ftient with parents French immer^ 
sion enrolment decisions. Teachers agreed that the group 
of children requiring the most speech thferagy (group 3) [ 
should not be enrolled in French limnersion; and that a 
.group with few children requiring speech therapy (group 1) 
,Bhould be enrolled,^ When teachers disagraed with 
parents' decisions, the group for whom they advised French 
immersion (group 4)- had fewer children requiring speech . 
the r&py than the group for whom teachers^ advised against 
French immersion enrolment (group 2) . ^ 

Preschool ^Kperience. The eKtent of preachool ^* 
experience of the four oarent-teacher agreement grdups was 

i . ■ 

compared in chi-square, analyses 1SPSS SUBPROGRAM CROSSTABS^ 
Nie et^ al * / 1975) . The number and percent of children in , 
each category of Day Care centre and Nursery school atten-- 
^dance are presented in, Table 23 for these four 'groups. ^ 
There were significant differences for both types of 



100- 



\ ■" mU 22 ^ : . 

Chi-squace Anal^its Comparing the Pour P^snt-Tiachi^ 
' Igriimint Groups in rirms of their Spscial Weids , 
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Table 23 



i-iguare Analysis CQinpmng ths Pow Parint^teacher 

■ ' . ■ ■ ■ 

Agresmint Groups in tirms of Attindanct at 
Eauoir\r School and Day Care Cfintrei 
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preschool experience "Further ^e-sample chi--square tests 
.(SPSS SUBPROGRAM NPAR, Nie and Hull, 1977) indicated slgriifi 
cant group dtf fere^nces in fall day attendance at Da^ Care 
centres and in half day attendance at Nursery achooie , rhe 
groups of chtldren that parents and teachers agreed shDuia 
b# enrolled In French immersion (group 1) had ths moit pre- 
schooL expertence in terms of half day attendance at Nursery 
school and full day attendance at_ Day. Care centres* In . 
addition^ the chli^dren £ox whom pare^nts ^and teacher? agreed 
French. Imme^^ 

had the least preschool experience. However, when teachars 
disagreed with parents decisions the basis for this disagree- 
ment did not appear to be related to differences in pre- 
school experienGe. Teachers advised French immersioa for 
a grtDup of children with less^Day Care centre eKperienca 
and similar Nursery' school e^cperience (group 4 3 cdmparsd to 
a group for whom they advised against French irMnerstdtt 
(groyp^2) , " 

These results suggest that both parents and teachers 
agree that a child's preschool experience is a_ factor to be 
considered choosing. French immersion for tHat child. 
However^ it may be that the parents' decision to inv^ol\f.e 
the child in a preschool program may have been influenced* 
by family characteristics or characteristics of' the child 
that also influence '* the parents* decision to ertkol the child 



Hi 



in'.FtencK inunersion. " r 

7, ' Socioeconomic Status. The socioeconomic i^nflices 

for the iather, mother and family of the four pateht- 

teacher agreement groups were compared in oneway anaLyses ' 

of variance (SPSS S TOP ROGRAM ONEWAY, Nie et ai . , 1975) . 

The means y standard deviatibns: and results of Haviflan-Keuls 

multiple coP.iparisQns are prasented for these analyses in 

Table 24. Significant differences were found for all thr< 

measures. The higliest "SES ratin,gC,vMri -obttftnei'^y the 

*p'oa'p^"¥o'^:''v^ and teachers agreed upon French 

iiTwersion 'enrolment (group 1) . The lowest SES ratings 

were obtained by the group for whoiti teachers and parents 

agreed upon ■Engliah program ehrolment (group 3) . When 

teachers disagreed -with parents' enrolment decisions (groups 

. ■% ^ 

2 and 4)./ only, the mother ' a ^SES was found to diJfer sLgni-, 

,1 

fica^htly. Taachers advised French iittfnersion Cor the group 
with the higher SES for mothers (group 4) and advised - 
against French inmersion for the lower SES group' (groiip 2) , 
Although- teachers t«ided to advise French immersion for chil- 
°dren f roin higher_ SES backgrounds, they still atsagreed with 
Pren.ch iimnerston earolment for some chiLdreri froin fairly high 
SES backa^ounds' (group 2). Thus, SES. does not appear to be 
a cons latent factor related to teachers' dlsagreeinent with 

/' ■ - 



Table 24 

Meana, Standard Deviations, F Ratioi and thi Risults of Wswrnan-Kiuls-Cmparisons 
■ ' of the Four Parint-Tiicher Agrisment Groupi on SES Variablis „ 
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Of homes in. ■which various languages ara^the/.^ain language / 

are presented for each group in Table 25. A significant 

, ... ^, ' , ' 

Chi-square (SPSS SUBPROGRAM CROSSTABS, Nie et al . , 1975) was 

followed by one-sample chi-square tests (SPSS SUBPROGRAM. 

NPAR, .Nie and Hull, 1977) for_ each response cate^gory . 



5S ^^.^v^T^;-? -^vn^" 



There were .significant group differences in the percent of 
.homes where "Other" languages were spoken as the main • 

language. "Other" languages .were least, often the main 

' . , ■ - - r ^ 

langua^gV category " f6r~mi1LTOW"wha^ and teachers r ' 

agreed should be 'enrolled in French immertiort (group 1). 
Children who should not be enrolled in French inmersion as 
judged by both parents, and teachers (group 3) had the^ 
highest' frequency of hoptes with "Other" naift languages. _ > 
When teachers disagreed with parents'. decisioiiB, fewer . = 
"Other" ianguagei were the ma'in, home languages of the group 
for whom' teachers advised French immersion ^enrolment (group :4) 

compared^ with the group for whom teachers did not advise 
French -immersion, (group 2)'. ^ Thus, some teachers may view the ptt 
sence of- main .home languages other' than Engl i ah as a factor. ■ ^ 
weighin'g against the advisability of French inmerston ,enrol- 
.' ' ^ ' ^ " _ ' ^< ' ^ : ' ' 

ment. ■ t . , 

There were also' significant chl-sguate differences 
(SPSS SUBPROGRAM CROSSTABS, 'wie et al;, 19T5) in the number 
•Qt homes in vhich an additional language yfm spokep (see //^' 



' Table 25 

Chi«squart Analysts Comparing the Four Pariiit-Tiacher : 
Agriimint Groups" in Terms of Honia Languagi Environment 
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Italian 



Statis 



Mditicnal Iwigua^ m ths hans? 

^ . No ' 
Sta^sticil analysis 



lES to Fn: 



3jmiriion 



1) Taachera' 
acfrie 



J 

m 
1 

0 

1 
1 



27 
127 



I 

'97:4- 
L3 
0,0 
0,6 
0,6 



17,5 
82,5 



2) Teadiirs 
'diiagiii 



'I 

78 
0 
1 

'2 

6: 



89,7 

'"0;0- 
LI 
'2,3 
.6.9 



P^M NO tPFranA 



OTersion 



3) ^achirs 
.It 



* 

213 
6 

? 
2 
42 



79 J 
2J 

0.7 
15.7 



M ^ 4L96** m ' 12) 



32 

55 



36J 
63.2 



87 
111 



32 J 
67J 



(M' -^6,ia** (df * 3) 



4) Tead^ri 
disagrsi 



^ 1 

113 
3 
1 
0 
6 



28 
95 



I 

91,9 
2.4 
'0,8 
-04 
4,9 



22.8 
11.2 



4.27 
2.03 
3,33 
2,00 
21: 



11.37* 
4.73 



^aisle V25 ) ,.; ■ v pne^s amp le chi- square • tests ( SPSS SUBPROGRAM n-'^ 
NPAR/^ Nie and Hull, 1977) indicated significant group differ 
ences on this variable. ; ; N 

Again/ when teachers' disagreed with patents' enrol- 
.ment' decisions^ the groupkfior whom teachers advised French , 
..L^®£tiAn_toflJAp.„JJ...had„ f e in ■•which aji additional 

language was spoken than^ the group for whoiri teachers 
advised against-French immarsion {group 2) . This is fur- 
ther'^'evidencii tjiat some teachers consider the ihome language 
environments of cpildren as .an 'important factor related to 
the advisability of French immersion enrolment* It was 
reported in an ^earlier section that teachers cited the 
presence of language backgrounds other than English as a 
reason for not advising French iiwnersiori enrolitient. . 

Parental Attitudes . Towards the Frenqh Language. 
Significant overall chi-*quare analyses (SPSS SUBPROGRAM 
CROSSTABS, NTe-.et al. , 1975,) were found for the responses . 
of both fathers and mothers^ to questions related to their 




ability to speak French, their desire '"to-'4earn to speak 
Jlrs,n,ch.,.and^.thei.r- ef fort take Rrench courses. T^e nmn-- 
ber and percent of responses in each response category are 
presented in TaBle 26 for the four parent-teacher agreement 
grougs . One-'.sample chi-square tests (SPSS SUBPROGRAM ' ■ 
NPAR# Nie and Hull, 1977) were computed for each response' 

'..»■. 

■.■ ■ ' »; ' ^ . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

categb^ to determine group differences. In tanris of thie 



Chi-square, Analysts Coinp 
■ Questions Assessing P 



aring the ' Four Parent-^iachif Agrsgnient Grou 
arintal Attitudes Tovarjdi the French Languig 



p£ on- 

a 



Dp parents speik Prendi? 
I ftoto ; = Yss 

-^i^- No 

statistic^ analysis 

' Fate ' ' ' 

[ ----- 

" Statistlgal analysis 



Do parents wish to- liarn to speak 
Frendi? 
Motel Yes 

' N/A . 
Statistical analysis 
later Yes 
■ No 

Statistical analysis 

Have pa;'tints ta3<en Mendi &ursis? 
^ tote: Yes ' 

^ No ■ 

I/. .Statistical analysis 
^' ' Fate ; ' ' Yes ■ 

j"^ ■ ■No . 

Stotistical ^alysis ^ : 



PMTBij YES fe Frendi 
. * ^rersion 



'eadii^ 



i 

42 
112 

51 
100 



86 
1? 
41 

66 
22 
51 



;C9 
85 
0 

'89 
2 



27,3 
72.7 

33,8 
66.2 



59.7 
11. 8 
28.5 

47,5 
15.8 
36,7 



44,8 
55.2 

d.o 

38,5 

6q:i 

1.4. 



j Teachers 
disagree 



t 

21 
66 



aii2 ^ 10.01* Idf ^ 3) 



'24.1 
75*9 



NO to Frendi 
MmrsiOT 



3) 'ftates 
ac 



i 

40 

226 



15,0. 
85,0 



26 
60 



30.2 
69.8 



51 
201 



Ghi2 ^ 9.84* (df = 3) 



20,2 
79.8 



-43 

21. 

40 
18 
26 



E.8 107 42,8 

22.9 103 41,2' 

25.3 40 16,0 
41,88** 1df = 6) 
47,6 85 36.8 

21.4 95 41,1 
31.0 51 22.1 



33.11^Jd£ = 6) 



22 
64 
0 

2 

27, 
55 
1 



25,6 
.74.4 
0.0 

,51,ia** 
32.5 
66.3 
1.2 



41 
214 
6 

(d£ 
57 
179 

.^7 



15.7 
82.0 
2.3 

23.5 
73.7 
2.9 



13,54*^ (df = 6) 



4) Teadiers' 
disagree 



i 

27 
96 

32 
90 



49 
37 
27 

52 
27 
32 



26 
93 
0 

45 
72 

■' 2 



22,0 
78,0 

26.2 
73,8 



43.4 
32,7 
23.9 

46,8 
24,3 
28.8 



21.8, 

78.2: 

o:o 

37.8 
60.5 
i.7 



7,81* 
2.31 

7.16 
2.64 



'6.35 
28.79** 
7.45 

2M 
23,12** 
7,30 



33.35*# 
9,3 * 

6.0 ' = 

8.71* ■ 
3.43 ■ 
1.03 



ability o£- parents to speak French, there were significant 

gmW dif Cerences among' mothers . Gro,*"dtff erences ait«^^^^^ 
fathers did not reach significance but they followeci a trend 
similar to that fDund among mothers. ^ When teaahers agreed 
with parents' enrolment decisions, the French inmersion, 
enrolment g^oup (group 1) had the highest perteentftge of 
mothers who spoke French ^d^ the 'English • program enrolment 



group (gxoup 3) had ^ lowes^' percentage. However, 
te-achersl disagreement with pAents' decisions did not . 
appear to be dependent upon a parenjfs ability to spe^k - 
French. ■ Similar percentages of mothers spoke French for ■ 
the groups in which teachers disagreed with parents and 
advised French immersion (group 4) or advised against it 

(group 2) . . _ , ' • _ 

, [ . Significant group differences were found in the num- 
b^r^f parents who did not wish to/learn to speak French. 
The highest percentages of both mothers and.fathers ^ho^did 
not wish to learn to speak French were found in. the group 
which parents and teachers agree,^houia no^be enrolled in 
French immersion (group 3) . When teachers disigreed wit^ 
the parents' decisions to enrol the children in the English 
program (group ^4) , 'this group had fewer ^rents^who did not 
wish to "learn to speak Brtgllshirt' contrast to the group for 
Whom teachers alsb recommend the English progr^ (group 3) . 
When teackers disagreed wi^h parents' decisions : to enrol . the 



children in Pre ncK immersion tgroup 2) , this group had a .' 

greater percentage of mothers and fathers who did not wish 

to learn to speak French in contrast to the group to be 

" i ■ ■ • " 

enrolled in French immersion with the agreement of parents 
and iteachers (group 1) which ^had the lowest pprcentage of 
parehts, not wishing to learn to ipeak French. However^ 
for ithe groups where teachers disagreed with parents' 
decision I the group for whom they ^ advised' French iranersion 
(group 4) had more parents not wishing to learn French than 
the group for whom French immersion was not ^advised (group 
2). Thus^ disagreement between parents and teaqhers did 
not occur, dri the basis of parental attitudes towards wishing 
to learn to speak French* 

. : Parents' efforts to learn French through courses 
differed significantly among tfte . f our groups. More ... 
mothers and fathers of the group where teachers and parents 
agreed upon French imnersion enrolment (group 1) ha(d taken 
French courses compared to all otlrer groups. The fewest 
^^percentages of mothera. and fathers taking French courses / 
were' found in the group where both parents and teachers 



agreed upon English 'program enrolment > (group 3) , More 
mothers had taken -French courses- , in the group fojc\,whom 
teachers disagrjeed with -parents ' deci^sions to enrol chirdren 
in French iirmiersion (group 2) compared to the group where 
teachers rebommended French ^inmersion even though parents 



. . . uj. 
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chose the English prograiiv' (grou|5 4) .Y However, tnis :. 
relationship was reversed for the fathers. Teachers 

advised .French' immersion -when' more f athers had taken Preach 

• / • ■ - - ' ' , « ' ^ 

courses (group 4) and 'they advised against French^ iimnersion 

when fewer fathers had taken French, courses (group 2). 

The results' of these questions assessing parental 

attitudes towards French do not form a consistent pattern i 

that would suggest a b4|.is 'for 'disagreement between, parents 

and teachers related to parental attitudes towards speaking 

and learning to epe-ak French* \, ■ 

■ EKposure to French* A chi-^equare analysis {SPSS . 

SUBPROGRAM CROSSTABSr Nte at al., 1975) of responses to the 

question asking if the child heard French spoken in] the home 

was significant. ^ Qne-sample chi-square tests (SPSS 

SUBPROGRAM NPAR, Nie and Hull,, 1977) Indicated that there 

were significant group differences among the four pftrent- 

teacher agreement groups in terms of the "parcerit of homes 

whlre French was spoken.' The res tilts Of these analyses are 

presented =in Table 27. Parents and teachers agreed upon 

French immersion enrolntent (group 1) for the group where. 

French was most often spoken in the home and they agreed 

Upon English program enrolment (group 3) for the group With 

the least exposure, to French in the home. However, when- 

■ teachers disagree'd with= parents • kindergarten; enrolmeTit 

decisions, . the group for which., they, advised French immersion 



TABLE 27 ^ 



li-Squaire Analyses Comparing the Four Parent-Teacherff Agreement Groups in Terms of 
< ■ their Exposure to , French - 



* 

Frendh'in the" hare ' 


PAraWTSi YES to Frendi , 
■Snfersion 


P^Mras' , m to Frendi 
■ffiriersion 


DTeadieM 
aCTiae 


2)TeadTeM 
— disagr^ 


3)Teac4iers 


4) Teadiers 
disagree 


# 






I 


# 


■ % 


# 


' 1 


Yes 
No 

Statistical analysis 


48 
106 


68.8 

* 


19 
67 


22.1 
-77.9 


43 
224 


16.1 
83.9 


33 
'^90 


26.8 
73,2 


Qll^ = 14.13** (d£ ^3) 



Ohi^ 



df 



11.15* 
3.21 



3 
3 



*p < .OS . ^ 

•**p <%oi ' 
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■(group 4) .tended to heaK French sppker| in the. home more.otten 
than the. group for whicil' they advised against iPrendi iimersion Cgrot^ 3-),. 
These results -suggest that teachers may consider exposure . 
to Frenih in the-Rome to be ^i. important factor in' advising 
French immersion enfolment. _ , ^^_z \ 

There were ^po significant differences in the re- 
sponses ' to the question concerned with French..spok©n in the ^^ 
neighbourhood (Chi^^ 1.7 0,;. df = 3, p > .05).. y - 

Advantaged Home Background. The questions regarding 

.the, frequency o£ reading to the child'at home, and the nmiODer 
of books in the' hame were interpreted as indications .of ' ■ 
advantaged home, .backgrounds , as- was 'discussed in an earlier 
section. The, number and^erbent of responses in each 

'category are presented- in Table 28' for the four parent- : ^ 

'teacher agreemant groups. Significant chi-square analyses 
(SPSS, .SUBPROGRM CROSSTABSi Nie et al. , 19 75) w^re followed- 
by one-sample bhi- square tests (SPSS .SUBPROGRAM NPA^, Nie and 
Hull, 1977). These, tests ipdicated signlficantv grpup^ ^ 
difference's in reading ^to the children "occasionally'"- and 
"every night.'" . Teacrfers tended to/advise Frftnch immersion 
(groups "i and 4), even when ■parents had decided against.- it 
•(group' 4) / wheA the childran came from relative ly more ad- 
van'taged homes, i.e. they were read to -every night. . In, 
■contrast, teachers advised, against French -immersion enrol- 
menC when fewer parents .read to their-. children every night ■ . 



■ Tabls 28 \^ ' 

TchPsguarTm the Four Parsnt-Teachar Agrasmsnt Groups in Tsrms 

■ '.. of Riading to the Child" and Nuniber of Books in the Home , ^ , 
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* ' * .. . i 

■ ' . i 
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(groijip^ 2 and 3). This aspoct of the child's home back- 

gmund appears -to be related to teachers' advifee regardiitg 
French immersion enrolment, French immersion enrolment_is^ 



advised for children from more advantaged backgrounds 
determined by the frequency with which parents read to their 
children. / ^ . . \ 

There were many significant dif ferincf s with regatrd 
to the nuiri>er of books in tha ^onte, However^^ there was 
no consistent patteiri that would suggest that teachers' 
disagreemerLt with parents regarding French immersipn enroll 
ment was related to the number of books in the home* 

Siblings in --French iirmi^rsion. The results of signi-^ 
ficant chi-^square analyses iSPSS SUBPROGRMl CROSSTABSr Nie 
et al.^ 1975^ and one--sample chi-square tests (SPSS 
^SUBPROGRAM NPAR, Nie ^ and Hull, 1977), are presented in Table - 
29 for the questions concerned with siblings' involvement in 
French immersion. The group for whom parents and teachers.- 
agreed = upon French ..immersion enrolment (group 1) had the 
Greatest percentage of siblings in French inmtersion programs 

^ • r ' ^ ^ - 

while the. group £or whom parents and teachers agreed upon 
English progr^ enrolment (group 3)^ had the lowest percent- 
age. However, teachers ' disagreement jorith parents' - 
decisions was not related to the number of childre|i with 
siblings in French iimnersion since the percentages were simi- 
lar for these two groups (groups . 2 and 4), A similar^ 
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ChiTsquare Analyses; Compiring the Pour . Paren't-Tiachir Agreement 
' - Groups in Terns of Siblings in French immirsion 
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paT:i-ern oi resui-cs was rouna lur ^nm sj^.yriJ^ouAuaii'c gruup 
differences in terms ,of_±he-pefreH^ siblings who had not 
experienced difficulty in French irmarsion. When the per-- 

■i ^ 

centages are calculated on the baisis of the number of sib- 
lings in French immersion for each'/groupi similar percent-, 
ages of siblings had not 'experienced difficulty when 
- teachers disagreed with parents' decisions to ^.enrol children 
in French immersion (group 2) > and with their deieisions to 
enrol children in the English program (groupie) {S6% and 
81%, respectively, had not experienced difficulty in French 
immersion)* Thus, the experience o£. siblings in French 
immersion is not related to teachers* disagreement with 
parents' kindergarten enrolment decisions* f 

Teachers' Ratings, Teachers' ratings of ability^ 
sofcial maturation and motivation provide indications oi^mo^m^ 
basis for teachers' disagreem¥frt|^wlth parents' kindergarten 
enrblment decisions. The number and percent of children in 
each\group receiving "Below average^" "Average" and "^ove 
average" ratings on toese scales are presented in Table 30. ~ 
Chi-square analyses (SPSS SUBPROGRAM CROSSTABSj, Nie et al.> 
1975) indicated significant differences on the three scales, 
One-^sample chi--square tests (SPSS SUBPROGRAM NPAR, Nie and 
Hull, 1977) were computed for each rating category to deter- 
min^ group dif ferences . " When the -group, of childrenr wJ 
parents intended to.=.e^«o3r-iiri*f^S Hi^ diyiaad 
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Table 30 • , 

Chi-iquare Analysei Comparing the Pour Parent-Taacher Agriement Groups 
on Teacher Ratings of Ability^ Social Maturation, Mbtivation^ and School Difficulty 
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into a group Where teachers Agreed with this decision ^ ^ 
(group 1) and a group where teachers Asagreed (group 2) , 
the disagreement group had a greater percentage o£, "Below.. 

'average- rating^, and a lower, percentage of "Above aVe ragrf' 
ratings of ability, social maturation and motivation. 
Similarly for the English program enrbtaents, teachers agreed 

.with this decision (group 3) for a group that iiad more 
■'Below average"; ratings and fewer "Above average" ratings 
than the group (group 4) for whom teachers advised French 
inversion despite the parentsi choice of p English program. 
For the two groups where teachers disagreed with parents ■ 
(groups 2 and 4^ , teachers advised French immersion:^for the 
group with fewer "Below average" ratings and more "Above 
average"' ratings. 



Teachers' predictions of difficulty in school 
followed a similar pattern. Teachers predicted difficulty in 
^ school more frequently for more: children in the-groups for - 
whom they advised ' against Princh immersion enrolment (groups 
.2 and 3), whether this was in agreement or disagreement 
^with parents' decisions. " Similarly, the highest percent^ 
ages of children not expected ^ experience difficulty in^ 
school were found in the two groups for whelm teachers advised 
French immersion enrolment (groups 1 and 4) . - - , 

-The results of the teachers' ratings indicate that . 
^ r teachers ar^. most likely to disagree with parents ' ^Lsio^ 
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to enrol children in French irnmersibn if thesej children are 
below average in^ tems of ability, social maturation or 
motivation^ or if these children are^eKpected to encounter 
difficulty in school. As a corollary statement, teachers 
^^are more likely to agree with parents' choice of the 
English program if the children are avei^age to above average 
in ability^ social maturation and motivation and if they 
are not expected to rencounter difficulty in school-.^ 

Summary of Questionnaire Data ■ 

The response rates for the Teacher's Ratings and 
Biographical and Background Information Questionnaires were 
high. This -high return rate from 51 of thu 5 3 elementary 
schools of the Ottawa Board of Education ensures that the 
information was gathered from a good representation of four-- 
year--old children throughout the Ottawa Board of Education. : 

Teacher' s Ratings . Teacher' s Ratings provided in^ 
formation about the [factors which four-^year-old kindergarten 
teachers considered important in predicting difficulty in 
school and in the selection of a school^ program. School 
difficulty was^ predicted for 26% of , 1253 f our-year--old 
kindergarten children 1 Difficulty in school was considered 
to be possible for another 4% of the children. The fre-^' 
quency with which teachers cited various reasons for school 
difficulty "indicated that immaturity was the mpst frequent 



^basis'for preaictingTcho^l difficulty. This was followed 
by language difficulties, emotional or social maladjustine^nt 
and concentration difficulties. The, tendency for teachers 
/ to consider a^hild's level of maturity and social--einotional 
adjustment as frequently as language factors and more f re- 
/quently than the level of ability suggests that the child's 
adjustment to school is a principle concern among teachers 
of four>year=old kindergarten children. . The pattern of 
results for teachers' ratings of ability, pcial maturation ■ 
and motivation indicated that teachers considered children 
who ^ below average on , these ^factors to be at a greater 
rislvfor school difficulty thin children who were above 
average. . It is interesting to note that teachers tended 
to assign more below average ratings on the social matura- 
tion and motivation, scales than on the ability scale for 
: children expected to encounter difficulty in school. This; 
agai}^ suggests that teachers attend more to the ^cial 
maturation and motivation of a' child than to his Ability 
^ level when predicting difficulty in school. .The children 
for whom difficulty in school was considered a strong possi- 
bility tended to receive more below average ratings in terms 
, of social maturation.. This finding also indicates that 
^ teachers are attentive to the importance of social maturity 
to "success in school. 
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The factors whiteh teachers considered to be iinport- 
ann for success in French iimnersion were inv#stigatecL by 
comparing the children for whom teachers advised French, 
inimersion to the children for whom they did not advise 
French immersion and to • the children about whom teachers were 
undecided* Nine hundred and fifty-eight four-year-old 
kindergarten children were involved in these comparisons . 
When teachers felt that French immersion enrolment was not 
advisable^ they did so most frequently on the basis of poor 
emotional-social adjustment, followed by iiranaturity / poorly 
developed language skills, ethoic language difficulties and 
short attention span. Thus, a ghild's general development 
in socials-emotional and language areas was emphasized more 
than ability when French imnersion was not considered 
advisable. However, when teachers ■ advised French immersion ^ 
enrolment, average to high ability and the absence of 
special problems was the most frequently cited reason in 
support of this decision. Good emotipnal-social adjustment 
was also an important factor^^ followed by maturity and 
language skills. Again, while teachers placed emphasis 
Upon ability levels when advising F^rench imnersion enrolment, 

r 

7 . 

they were also concerned with the child's general develop^ 
ment in terms of social-^emotional adjustment, . ' 

Teachers' ratings of ability, social maturation and 
motivation for the three groups foraied on the basis'^ 



of tea^chers' advice regarding, French iOTtiersion 
enrolment provided information about the relative importance 
of these factors in teachers' deci'aions . Teachers tended 
%b advise French immersion enrolment for children- with ^ 
average to above iaverage ratings - on all three scales . 
These children /-obtained above average ratings in ability 
with the greatest frequency which suggests that teachers 
give the most weight to high ability levels when thoy advise 
French immersion enrolment.' In' contrast, when French ■ inmer- 
sion was not advised, .children tended to obtain below average,, 
and average ratings of ability, social maturation and motiva- 
tion". However, they, received, as many above averrage ratings 
of ability as they did below average ratings. Thus' ability 
was' not as important as soaial' maturation, on which there 
were many below .average ratings, in' weighing against French 
immersion enrolment. 

The results of the Teacher' s Ratings indicate that 
teachers do have relatively uniform informal criteria for 
judging a child's suitability, for French immersion. If 
teachers respond to parents' requests for advice regarding 
French immersion enrolment, then the parents' choice of a 
school, program will be influenced by these informal -selec- 
tion procedures employed by teachers. This is an important 
area to be assessed in the next two years of this study. 
•If children who are enrolled in French immersion when 
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teacners advise against' it do poorly in the program^ tihen 
the infornial selection proce4ures of teachers have merits 
The relationship between teachere' advice, and progress in 
French immersion will be assessed in the.- follow-up studies. 
In addition ^ a broader issue emerged in that French 
immersion is recommended for only the upper strata of the 
pupils. 

Biographical and Background Information Questionnaires 
Parents have the final depision regarding French immersion 
enrolment. Thus ^ ^comparisons of the French imiersion ,en^ 
'rolment group and the English program group formed on the 
basis of parental choice of kindergarten program provide 
extensive informatibn which indicates that there are substan-- 
tial differences between the groups of children entering 
these two programs'*! Strong informal selection procedures 
are in effect to produce the .many, differences tha€ were 
found, = j ' ' \ / 

. Parents outlined some of these selectidn .procedures ; 
in the reasons cite<a for choosing one/kindergarten program - 
over the other* Parents who chose French immersion wished 
to take advantage of the opportunity to learn to ^eak French 
and frequently cited the view that younger children lear.n a 
second language bettei" than adults , increased employment 
opportunities and /the general betterment of education were 
also cited freqWatly^ It thus appears- that the French 



iimnersion program was chosen by many parfnts as a means to. 
accomplish the goal of bilin'gualism for their children. 

' The importance of this goal was not always, c'iear but 
parents did tend to cite instrumental reasons , such as in- 
creased epplovment opportunities, more frequently than 
/ ' integrative- reasons, such* as increased , understanding of the 

/ other cultural group-. ' ' ^ 

Parents were more explicit in terms of the reasons 
■ / cited for not enrolling their, children in French iitmersion. 
' igain, parents chose a school program that fulfilled the ^ 
^ educational goals that they desired. French immersion was , _ 

-not chosen when parents felt it would not meet educational 
' • ioala sucl^ as a solid grounding in English, the development 

of socialization skills and the learning of English as a 
: kecond language in families of ethnic backgrounds other than 
' iEhglish or French. Bussing was also a factor weighing . 
against French immeftsion enrolment. Thus, the reasons 
expressed by parents for choosing^ or not choosing the 
French inmiersiqn program point to differences in parents' 
■ /commitment to ■bilingualism or to other educational considera- 

tions. • 

Parents also indicated characteristics that they 

r. ■ * • : ■ % 

,:■ ... . felt were important for success in Prench immersion. The 
most frequently cited characteristics were good emotional/, 
;v • social adjustment, maturity and a desire to learn, gooa 
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genfeMl ability without learning disab-ilities and well- ' 
deyeloped language skills ^ in-English * There was some- 
evidence that parents were guided the§e characteristics 
iV the choices made in that teachers.' ratings of ability, 
social maturation and motivation indicated a tendency 
towards a high representation of children with high rati-^gs^s. 
on these^ factors in the French immersion enrolment group. 

There were many variables on w^ich the French immpr- 
sion and English program enrolment groups dif feredi A 
greater percentage ^,of children entering French imnersion had 

preschool experience. This finding confirms the earlier 
( 

f indings^reported by Trites and Price (19 77) and by Lokan and 
Day (1976). In the latter study/ children from more advan« 
taged.and^ higher SES homes tended have more preschool 
experience which is also consistent with the differences in 
home baclcground favouring the French .immersion enrolment 
^igroupBdn the present study. 

" There were other differences Un termk of chacteris- 
tics of children entering the two ^ ihool programs. Fewer 
childreh.^ enrolling in French intiP.ersion had special needs such 
as speech therapy or me'dication. The. French inmersion^ group 

r 

tended to have a greater representation of children with 
"Above average" teacher ratings of ability, social maturation 
and motivation* . In contrast the English program group had 
a higher representation of^, "Below average" ratings on these 
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factors. ' A higher percehtaga o£ "chiiaren for whom ,; 

tea^chArs predicted difficulty in school was found in ^ the 
English program, enrolment group. This is further evidenc6 • 
that the more capable children will enter French inmersion. 

- The hoEie backgrounds of children to be 'enrolled in 
.the two kindergarten programs differed in important re- 
spects. There were several indications that children, who . 
are enrolled in French immersion corns from more a'dvantaged 
backgrounds than children who are enrolled' in the English 
progrMi. The French immersion group tended to be, from 
higher SES backgrounds, their parents read t6 them rtore fre- 
guently, and they had more book«^ in^ the M homes . 

Parental attitudes towards ^tlie Frenci language also 
differed. * Since parents "tended to' choose a school jprogram 
Uiat would fulfill the educational goals thep^ desired, i^ 
was r.ot surprising th^t parents ^ho chose French immers;fibi 
enrolment .for- their childrep appeared to ha-ue more positive 
attitudes towards learning Pr 
Fre 
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nch immersipn group could -speak French eKpressed the 

i , ' ' ^Df.'fb,T" Tiai"rtf^i-B said they did 



More pardnts of the 



desire to .learn to speak French,! ' fewter parents said 



not wish to learn' to, speak French a:nd mo,re parents had taken 
French courses compared with the English program group.. 
This pattern, suggests that parehts who enrol their -childr^ 
in French immersion are themselves more interested in speak- 
ing French and have made greater efforts to learn to speak 
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Litl\ These parents also show a greater abili^ and willirig-^": V.^: :~ 
ness to S|«ak French sirice ^their Children are exposed to more ^ 
Fr6nchVin the hdme than are the children to be enrolled.fin , = 
^^the English program. " ^ . . • ■ ^ 

4 More childten to be enrolled in. French immersion had / "^^ 



eibllnge in French iimnersion and fewer of their siblings 
encountered difficulty in comparison with the sma^ller group 
of . siblings of the'English program group who were enrolled ' 
in French immersion. Thutf? the French iimnersion group wit- 
nessed more experiences of success in French ' inmarsion which i"^ 

' ■ ' -- ■ . - . 

would tend to promote a positive view of Uiis prOgrMi. 

The results of the analyses comparing four groups on 
the basis of agreement or disagreement between parents and 
taachers regarding kindergar enrolment decisions suggest 
some factors that may be related to teachers' disagreement 
;with parents. For most variables of the Biographical and 
Background Information Questionnaire and Teacher's Ratings^ 
the groups for which parents.. and teachers agreed upon a 
kindergarten enrolment decision obtained the extreme scores^ 

^ V ' ' ' ' : . ^■" ^ ■ •• 

in the ^comparisons. When parents and teachers agreed upon 
French iimnersion enrolment^ this group tended to have the 
highest positive representation on the^ variable d£ interest 
in;=fcontrast to the lowest, or negative, representation r 
generally found for the group' that should not be enrolled in 
French immersion as judged by parent and teachers\ The 
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'a for. whom teachers disagreed with"^ "the decisions of " 

' " ■ .. • V " ^ . . ' ....... i", v..™ 

■ ■ - ... . . ■ .... . . . . _ ^ . ^ ' '■ ' 

■ parents generally' obtained scores between the extremies of. 
the agreement gf04ipB. Generally ^ whan teachers disagreed- . - 
with the decision to enrol children in Frendh imriiaraion^ ' 
these children had less positive represen tations on vari- 



ables such as fewer patents who spoke French or wished to . 

speak/ it, parents read to them less often, lower BBfir little 

preschool experience compared to the group for which parents 

and teachers' agreed upon French iimnersion enrolment. 

Similarly, when teachers disagreed thkt a group of chlldreri ■ 

sKbiiid'be enrolled in the English program, this group had a; 

mor% positive representation on variables compared ^to the 

groug^for |whom parents and teachers agreed upon enrolment in v 

the Ehglish program. These relationships were observed 

for the following variables^ full d^y attendance at Day ^ 

Care centres, half day attendance at 'Nursery school, family 

SESi frequency of languages other than English as the main _ 

home language, number of mothers who speak French, ^nuiriDer 

of. parents who do not" wish to learn to speak French, niunber \ 

of parents who have taken French courses, .exposure to French ^ 

in the home, frequency of reading to the child, number of 

■ - ^ . " ' ' '* ' . - ^ 

siblings in French immersion, " and n™ber of siblings who did, 

-■ ^ ' ^ ' 

not encounter difficulty in French immersion. These vari-- 

ables appear to be hfld impqttant by both parents and 

teachers when making kindecgarten enrolment decisions. 
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:^ ; The iSisagreement between ■ 

. examined further in order to determine the factors which = 

are; most ■highly related to teaehers' disagreement. If the 

■ ■ ' ~ - ■■ ^ 

group for whom teachere advised French inmiersion in contrast 



_to^arentBi^dee4sion=-t©^ English 
pro gram were more favorably represented on variables than 
the group for whom teachers advised against French. immersion 
despite parents* decision to enrol the children^ then these 
variables indicate some basis for disagreement between 
parents and ^,.te ache rs On this basis ^ the results suggest 
that teachers disagree with parentsV French immersionf enrol-^ 
ment decisions for a group of children who are younger^ 
require more speech therapy^ have mothers with lower SES in- 
dices, come from homes where more "otherV languages are the 
main language and where more additional languages are ■ 
spoken, hear French spoken less often in the home^ are read 



^^f te n , --h ave-r 
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average" ratings by teachers on scales of ability> social 
maturation and motivation^ and are more likely to encounter' 
diffibulty in school as judged by teachers when compared 
with the group for whom teachers advise French* iiranersion al- 
though parents have chosen the English program. 

Early Identification Assessment ^ 

In addition 'to the Biographical and .Background 
Information Questionnaire and Teacher's Ratings, test data 
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were gathered for 20 0-/ four-year-old kindergarten . pupils who,;, 
wer'e to be enrolled in French immersion 'kindergarten in 

September 1977. These children were selected according 



to the procedures_oiatlined=~i"n-«^ (see 
"The Sampla"). The Early Identificatibn Assessment Battery 
was also described earlier in tlie Procedure section. . These 
variables will be analyzed in terms of their yalidl^y as. , 
predictors of success or failure in primary French immersion 
when criterion measures of academic progress are obtained at 
the end of five-year-old French inmersion kindergarten and . 
again at the end of "grade one French isripersion. 

French immersion Sample vs. Other French inmiersion 
Enrolments . ' The representativeness of the sample of 200 
children was assessed by comparing theni.-> to the other 157 
French Immersion enrolments for whom^ Biographical ^and-'Bac^ 
,ground"Iiif orMiion"~Questidnnaire were available . ■ T-test ■ 
comparisons (SPSS SUBPROGRAM T-TEST, Nie, et al. , 1975) of 
the French iiranersion sample and the other French, immersion, 
ehrolmerits did not reveal any significant differences in . 
age 'or in SES. Chi-square analyses (SPSS SUBPROGRAM. CROSS- 
TABS, Nie et al . , 19''75) cpmparing these groups were compute'd 
for the remaining variables of the Biographical and Back- 
ground Information Questionnaire and the Teacher's Ratings. 
There were no significant differences on most variables so 
that one could conclude that the home backgrounds of these 
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between thes'fe groups were found on^j^^J^^ 

idrn— tangM^^li /the home, the presenGe of additional 
languages In the homa^ the percentage of children with 
siblings enrolled French' immersion, the experience of 
difficulty in French iirmiersibn./f or siblings, the occupa- 
tional status of .mothers, the number of 'books . in ' the home 
and the advice of teachers with regard to French immersion 
enrolment. . 

The number and percent of homes in each group with 
various languages as the main language are presented in ' 
Table 31, The nuitiier and percent of homes in which addi- 
tional languages were spoken are also presented in this 
table . Significant overall chi^square analyses— (SPSS 
.SUBFROG^M-GROSSTMSP^^^^ al, , 1975) were followed by one- 



sample chi-^square tests (SPSS ' SUBPROG^M NPAR^ Nie and Hull, 
19 77) computed , for each response category to determine group 
differences* Significantly more families among the other 
French immersion enrolments spoke^ a language other than 
English as their main language. This difference is likely 
the result of the sampling procedure in which children for . 
whom French was to be a third language were not selected for 

\participation in the'^Early Identification Project. Also 
related to this finding was the higher incidence of addi-^ 

..tional languages spoken in the homes of the other French 



Chi-square Analyses Cornparing' the French irmiersion 
Sample atld Other French iirmersion Enrolmsnts in Te«ns 
. of Home Language Envirdhment 
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Main -language in the honei 
■.English 
'Erendi- 
; Italian ; 
GeBman 
Other • 

Statistical analysis 


199 
1 
0 
0 
0 


99.5 
0.5 

o.a 

0.0 
0.0 


143 
1 
1 

3' 
9 


91.1 
0.6 
0.6 
1.9 
5.7 


0.43 
0.00 
2.00 
0.43 
31.25** 


' 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 




- ^'17. 


24** (df - 4) 




Mditicffial languages s^ten in 
the hOTB? 

Yes 

^i- No . ■ 
Statistical analysis 


35 
165 


17.5 
82.5 


47 
109 


30.1 
69.9 


5.99* 
1.80 


1 
1 


Chi' 


- = 7.19** (df = 1) 





*p .< 
■*p < 



,05 
,01 



iiranersion enrolments compared with the French inmersion 

r . ■ ' 

" f , ' ' \ 

sample. , ^ 

^ There were some significant group differences in the 

occupational status of mothers (SPSS SUBPROGRAM NPAR, Nie 
and HullV 19 77) . The number and percent of mothers in each 
occupational status for. each group are presented in Table 
32. More mothers of the French immersion sample'- were 
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Table' 32 - '"/■'''] - '■■^ 
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Chi--Bquare Analyses Comparing the French Iminaraion 
Sample with \Other French ^irnnersion Enrolmente in 
Terms of the Occupational-Statue of Mothars 
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53 


26.9 


42 


27.3 


0.02 
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Part-tiitB 


25 


12.7 


9 


5.8 


4.29* 


-1 


Unatplqyed 


,0 


0.0 


1 


0.6 


1.00 


1 


Hdus^ceeper 


116 


58.9 


92 


.59.7 


'0.00 " 


1 


Studfent 


, '3 


l.S 


I'Q 


6.5 


7.97** 


1 


Statistical analysis , 




ai2 


= 11.24* (df ^ 4) 





*p < ,05 
**p < ,01 



employed on a part--time basis while more mothers of the 
other French inmersion enrolments were students. However, 
these groups tended to have similar representatlona of 
mothers working full-time and motiiers" who were not employed 
outside of the home. These differences in occupational 
'Status did not seein to indicate differences in the time 
mothers spept outside of the home and are not considered 
critical in terms of the representativehess of the French 
immersion sample. ^ ' - 
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X The Frerich irtmierSion san>ple -haf 
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enrolled, in. French irnmersion 



more siblings o' 



>#ier^ren^ch_ijraaerBion- 
thi f rench imnersion sample 
' had not encountered difficult in French Inversion ' (§PSS ; 
SUBPROGRAM NPAR, Nie and Hull' 1977), (see Table 33) . When ^ 
only the siblings enrolled iJ French immersion were con- 
sidered, ;Dnly 11.7%, of the siblings of ^ French immersion . 
sample encountered difficulty in contrast with 23.5% of the 
siblings of the other French 'imnersion enrolments.. Thus, 
the French inmetsion sample, tended to have a greater , fre- 
quency of positive experiences with French immersion. _ 
These experiences might strengthen positive attitudes to- 
■'wards this school program.. However, there were no. other 

differences in parental attitudes twards French or learning 
. to speak French. • . 



There was only one significant-group difference 



(SPSS SUBPROGRAM NPAR, Nie and Hull, 1977) 
number of books in the home- (see Table 34) 



in terms of the 
The other 



French immersion enrolments, had more homes in which there 
were as few as ten books. However, o^- the whole these . ^ 
groups tended ta have similar ^nun^ers of books in the home . 
Thus, the French :immersion . sample was seemingl^not drawn 
from more advantaged home backgrounds. Other ' variables 
related to the relative levels of advantage of home back- 
grounds, .suck^as SES and reading to the child did not differ 
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Tab:le 33 



nhi"square Analyses Comparing the; French irnmersion Sample 
and Other French immersion Enrolments in Terms 'of 
Siblings in Franch immersion 
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^ Difficulty in Frehch Mror- 
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■Yes 
No 
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statistical analysis '" 


9 
68 
123 


4.5 
34.0 
61.5 


8 
25 
123 


5.1 
16.0 
78.8 


0.64 
11.16** 
4.23* 


1 

1 
1 

1 


, Qix^ = 14.73**. (df - 2) 



♦p'"^ .05 
**p < .01 



for these two groups. 

An interesting difference between the French iiraner- ' 
sion sample and the other French i minors ion enrolments was 
found in terms of the teachers' advice regarding French 
immersion enrolment (see Table, '35). French immersion was ■ 
not advised for, a higher percentage of children in the/dther 
French immersion en-rolment group compared with the ^ench 

. ■ . ■ ./ ■ ■ 
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Chi-sqvare Analyses Compariiig the French immersion 
Sample and Otl\er French inrners ion Enrolments in 
Termi of the Nuniber of Books in the Home 



NiAfaer of Books in the hcroei 

0-^ 10 
• 11- 30 ■■ 
31- 60 ' 
61-100 

• .101-200 
201-499 
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5 
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0.0 
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6 
9 
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20 
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3l 
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% 



3.9 
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8.4 
13 :o 
17.5 
24.0 
27.3 



Statis 



SIS 



Oa ^ 16.04* (df = 6) 



6.00* 

2.63 

0;00 

0.0*9 

2.99 

1.94 

0.62 



df 



1 
1 
1 
■ 1 
1 
1 
1 



*p < .05 7 
**p < .01 V ? 

Table 35 , 
Chi-square Analr^es Comparing the French immirslon Sample 
• ' with Other French immersibh Enrolments in Terms of 
Teachers' Advice Regarding French' imnerRion^ Enrolment^ 
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Statistical analysis 
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38 
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68.5 
25.5 
6.0 


52 
49 
4 


-49.5 
46.7 
3.8 . 


3.25 
:8.00** 
0.33 


1 
1 
1 


Clii2 = 12.29** (df « 2) 
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irsibn sample*^ However, teachers' ratings of ability, =. 
so'cial inaturation and motivatioh, and teachers ^\gredictions - 
of difficulty in school did not differ significantly for 
the two groups*' 

Despite the few significant dif fere nee s' ho'ted., above ^ 
the' French inmerslon sample appearad to be representative of 
: children entevring French ^iftunereion from f onr-yearTold kinder*- 
garten programs. The differences noted tended to favour 
the French immersion sample - that is, they wire from English 
speaking homes, they had more siblings who -4iKperienced ^ 
success in French immersion and French inmersibn was advised 
more frequently' foiv. them by teachers. Howavar, there did 
notr'^p]^aar,.tpjDe*' important differences in teCTis of SES, 



advantaged hBme. backgrounds, parental attitudes towards the 
French langyaga, pr^ of ability, social maturation and 

tlvation A rated by teachers * 




Early Identification Assessment Battery , - Mean^ ^ 
scored, and standard deviations obtained by the 200 children 
^in the French immersion sample on the assessment battery aie 

■ ■ \ ■ " ■ . ^ ^ \ 

included in Appendix 5. As a group, the' 200 children ten- 
dad to perform weir on all measures. Average scores on the 
WPPSI were in ^the Bright Normal range and language skills 
were well davel^ped* Readiness .skills .for reading were^ at 
the first grade level while spelling and arithmetic re^adiness 
-skiils were at the mid to late five--year-^old kindergarten 



level.. Thus, in general * this group is qomposed of very 
capable, youngsters who respond well to th4 four-year-old 
kindergarten program and to the testing sM.tuation. - 

Correlations Among Measures of the Early Identifica-. 
tlon Assessinent Battery , intercorrelation matrices repre- 
senting the relatiortships among variables of th# assessment ; 
battery 'are included in, Appendix 6 . Interrelationships 
among" selected variables will discussed in thia|sectip. 

Corre latilnsjd^th-XOJae^ 
Perfqrnmnce IQ scores on/th| WPPSI^ were highly correlated 
with several measures. As has been found in other studies 
. (Bagford, 1968; Cfawley at al., 1972) , IQ was related to 
readiness measures. Both Verbal and Performance IQ were 
highly correlated with WRAT Reading, Spelling and Arithme- 
tic and witjh the CIRCUS tests of readiness skills.. 

Teachers' ratings of Inattentive-Passive behaviour 
(BeHaviour Checklist) and of several areas of competence 
(Pupil Rating scale) were also highly correlated with Verbal 
and Performance IQ. ' Observer's ratings of attention (E) 
correlated with IQ scores while several , observer' s ratings 
of behaviour during test performance were related to Per- 
formance IQ . • . . 
■ ■ Matrices, Peabody and errors in Picture Naming were 

also related <to Verbal and Performance IQ scoresu Two ■ . 
additional language meisures (Renfrew Inf orpia.fei-oh , nun^er 



' .?A.w°E4s?l?egrmented in any way) correlated with Verbal IQ. ^ 

1 ' . ■ "t " - , ... ...... 

, " *» , Correlations with Age. The children in' the present: 

i -. ■ . . • ^ ' • ^ 4 

sample varied little in terms o£ age and few measures 

correlated highly with age. Reaainess skills in spel^^g' 

'(Wi AT) , reading (CIRCUS #2) and listening , comprehensAon 

(CIRCUS #13)^ and speed of Picture Naming were related to . 

age. , Formboard time scores, (higher scores indicate 'ps^orer 

perforrnance in these calculations) for ^e left hand trial 

and nondominant .hand trial, and total time correlated with , 

Correlations with Formhoard Measures. It is of con- 
siderabla interest in view of our fearliar findings in the 
Tactual Parfonnance fast that few correlations with the Form- 
board measures reached .30 indicating that the abilities 
tapped by this test are .independent of abilities assesaad by 
Qther measures in the Early Identification Assessment 
"NBattery. Tha Forntoard measures ware highly" intercorrala- 
tmd, but otherwise they correlated highly only with age 
(left hand time^^ nondominant hand time^ total time) / 

' qorralations with Word Segmentation, Word segmantaV 
tion is a developmental "skill that has bean found to be rela- 
^ted to. reading readiness (Fox and Rduth, 1975), In the 
prasent study ^ Word Segmentation was found to correlate 
highly with WHAT reading and ari^thmetie and CIRCUS measures. 
The only^^pther interesting correlations war^ with'^WPPSI IQ 



sboWs, performance on Matrices and. Colour Nimirig, "and 
Observer's Rating of' effort (H) These correlations iftvol-; . 
ved the child's ability to segment words in^o 'smalier units , 
The ability to segment words according to conventional 
syllable boundaries corrfelated highly only with effort 
displayed (observer's checklist! ,,Hl and, auditory discrimi- : 

nation (CIRCUS #7) . \ ■ , ■ ■ p 'J, . 

" Correlations with "Language Measures. The Peabody,, 

a:measure of .'receptive language skills/ and the Rftnfrew, a 
measure of expressive lan^^a^e -skills (Information andy . 
Grarranar) were not Highly ccirrelated. ' However, the Peabody . 
and Renfrew In-formation scores were correlated with Verbal ». 

"iQ, teacher's ratings of auditory comprehension and spoken' 
language, and CXSCUS measuresv^ ' •. 

Correlations with the 'observer ' s. Ctteeklist.. The lb 
scales on this checklist were, highly 'interc^rrelated. 
Amount of motor activity and amount of speech were not rela- 
ted' to other measures of the assessment 'batte'ry. The , 
otha^; behaviours Observed during testing were most frfquen-J 

|"tly correlated with IQ, teacher's ratings^ (Pupil .Racing 
Scale)./ WRAT, and CIRCUS. These beh^aviours reflect" hpw the 
child reacts to a structured situation (for example, atten- 
tion, effort, cooperation and interest) and 'are thus Impprt- 
aht indicators Of .€he child's ability to cope and learn the 
classroom setting.' " /■ , ■ 
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' .(Behaviour Checklist, Pupil Ratlrtj Scale). The Behavdotir 
Checkliat was sensitive to bahavlOUJ iroblems and cone la ted 
negatively with some nieasurea, the Conduct Problen. sc^e 
. cor--elated only with' taacher's tatisgs of Personal- Social 
■Behaviour while .Anxiety was not plated to other measupes. 
Inattentive-Passive Behavtouj- cor*ela*id with Iq, wM.T, 
CIRCUS, Picture and Colour Naining, Obsirvar' s rating of attei 
tion and the Eupil Behaviour tatiJig 8 01165 which were also 
completed by teachers. Hyperactivity also correlated with 
the -other taachsr rattrigs and -wttt^ Full Scale IQ. 

Scores on the Pupil Battng Scale were related to 
the Behaviouf Checklist and to se^/eraL other measures ^ 
Orientation was not highly cotreitfted mth other test viri- 
ables. However/ Auaitory CompreHinsion, Spoken Language, 
Motor Coordinatiori and Personal-ScPclaL Behaviour were fo-und 
,to correlate highly with.IQ, WRAt/ and CIRCUS- scores and 
some Observer's ratings. The fl^st tw measures wje re also ■ 
related to the Peabody, and Pict-ure Naming. 

' ■ ^ 

Comparison of. Groups Fo rttiefl on the Basis ^bf 
~\. — ^ . — — — 

Teachers V Aggeement with Parents ^ Jrench immaraion Enrolment 

^ \ - - - - - ^ ^^ - ^-^^ -rn- - - ^ - - - - - -_ 

Decision. ALl'^parents of the 20O children who were tested-;' 
eKtensively intended to fnrol* thfese children in Freneh 
iitmersion. Teacher's Ratings, with "Special Cases" oinit- 
ted, were- available for ^49 -of the 2O0 children and. they 



indicated some disagreement "with the parents' decisions. 
Teaehers advised French immersidri enrolment for 68 . 51 ,.-(102) 
of these children and were undecldBd about .another 6% (9), 
However , teachers would not advise French immersion enrol- 
ment for 25.51 (38) of ttie children v^ho are to be enrolled 
in the program. Thus, three groups of children were 
formed for comparison in analyses of variance (SPSS 
SUBPROGRAM ONEWAY, Nie et al., 1975). One < group consisted 
of the 10 2 children whom parents and teachers considered 
possibLe candidates for French immersion (Agreement),. A 
second group consisted of the 38 children for whom teachers 
did not agree with the parents' choice of the .French iitmer- 
sion i)rogram (Disagreement). The. third group consisted 
of lhe 9 children about whom teachers were undecided , 
(UndecJ.d.ed) . 

Parents' Reasons for Choosing French iminersion 
Enrolment. The parents' reasons for choosing enrolitient in 
French immersion are preoented in Table 36 for the three 
groups based on agreement between parents and teachers. 
For all groups, th« opportunity to learn to speak French 
(ID was cited most freguentiy, followed by the view that 
younger children' are better second language learners (#2) . . 
The percent of responses falling in each category wa| simi- 
lar for the three g=coups in most cases. However, the Dis- 
.^^agrsement group and the Undecided group cited increased ; 



Priquincy of Occurrence of 1mlv§ Catagariis of Parents' Reasons for 

Choosing rrench:l!miersion Ewolitient 
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. . cuture en^j.Qyinent; opportunities pre ^fr,eguaritly, t^^ . 
the Afreement group. In addition the Undecided group 
cited tKi good ej^erience of siblings o^ friends in French 
inmiersion (ill) more freguently than the other groups. 

Descriptive Information. Agm, sex, hand dominance / 

\ - . ' . ■ 

and SES iiifonnatlon for the three groups are presentsd in ■ 
Table 37 5^ Chi-square analyses {SPSS SUBPROGRAM CROSSrABS, 
Nie et al,/ 1975) indicated that there were no significant 
difference in the ssk comppsition er in the diatribution of 
, rlght-^haiiders and left-handers in these groups. One-way" ' 
analyses of' variance (SPSS SUBPROGRAM ONEWAY/ Nie et aL., 
1975) computed for the other descriptive variables Indieated 
one significant difference. The SES based on the mother's 
OGGiipatibn was significantly lower in the Disagreement group 
compared to ,the Agreement and Undicided groups,. The ■ 
ttforking status of mothers was examined further. ^ Forty-two 
perceiit of mothers of ^children in the Agreement and Disagree- 
ment groups were employed outside of the homei with similar 
percentages of inothers of the Disagreemint and Agrtement 
groups employed full-time (31. 6i and 27.7% respectively). 
*Thus> teachers did not seem to be influenced by whither or 
not a child's mother worked outside of the home wh^n advising 
for or against French immersion, Hwevar, if teacbere'" 'do • 
y t' considexis Sis factors in these decisions, they may ha mos^ 
lii^iS sensitive to the SIS based on the mother's' occupation as a 



' Tabls 3? , 

Age; Sex, Hind Dominanci and SES coinparisoni of the Three 
Pirsnt-Tiaehsr Agreimint Groups 
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result of closer contact with tne^motner. 

other Biographical and Background-'lTi^oriTiation. 
Chir^square analyses (SPSS SUBPROGRAM CROSSTABS , Nie et al . , 
1975) of the remaining" variables of the Biographical and: 
Background Information Qiies tiohnaire indicated that there,' 
were no significant 'differences among the three groups 
formed on the basl'S of the teachers' advice regarding 
French irtimersion enrolment . 

Teacher Vs Ratings. There were several interesting 
significant differences on the TeacWr's Ratings as reyealed 
by chi-square analyses (SPSS SUBPROGRAM CROSSTABS, Nie and- 
Hull, 1977) . The nuniber and percent of "Below average," 
"Average" and '•Above average" ratings of ability, social 
maturation and motivation are presented for these three 
groups in Table 38. There were significant differences on 
all three variables. One-sample chi-square tests (SPSS 
SUBPROGRAM NPAR, Nie and Hull, 1977) were computed for each 
category to determine .group differences. There were sig- 
nificant group differences in the number of "Below average" 
and "Above average" ratings on these three factors . The ■ 
Agreement group had the highest percentage of "Above: aver- 
age" ratings and the lowest percentage of "Below average . 
ratings o/ all three factors. The Disagreement group had 
the fewest "Above average" rati ng.s on all factors and had 
xm''ims€'"''tm^''Bvmxm^ ratings in ability and social 
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Table 38 i " 

Chi-^square Analyses Comparing the Three Parent-^Teaaher . 
Agreement Groups on Teachers' Ratings of ^ility^ 
Social Maturation and Motivation 
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maturation • However ^ in terms of motivation^ the percent 
of "Below average" ratings was highest in the Undecided 
group * , vJ' 



\ Teachers may consider child's level of \inotivation to be a 
decisive factor in choosing a school program for children 
V who are average or above average in ability or; social 
maturation. - ^ 

Further eKaminations of the pattern of teacher 

ratings for each group indicated that the majority of rating 

\: ^ ■ \ 

of the Agreement group were "Average" or "Above average" in 

all areas. For the "Undecided" group/ the "Average" and 

"Above average" ratings in ability were/cqntrasted by '"Aver- 

i aae" and "Below average" ratings in terms of social matura- 

tion and motivation. The Disagreament group tended to have 

"Average" ratings in ability and motivation with a compara- . 

tively high incidence of "Below average" ratings of social 

maturatibn. Thus, even when ability levels are^ average or 

above average, teachers may advise against French ^.Inmiersion 

if social maturation is lacking* These findings ^are con-- 

sistent with the results reported earlier - teachers stressed 

' ' . . ^ ^ 

the child's general development, especially .maturity and 

emotional/social adjustment, when advising against; French 

immersion enrolment, \ 

^ Teachers* predictions of the likelihood of school 

difficulty were examined for. the children in the three 

groups formed on the basis of the teachers' advice regarding 

^ ^ ' , \- :^ ' . = ' ■■ . 

French imltiersion enrolment. The numbe;r and percent' of 

children in each group who were rated in the three ca.te^ 
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gories of school difficulty are presented in Table 39, 



Table 39 * ^ 

■"Chi-square Analyses Comparing the Three Parent-Teac'her 
Agreamp'nt Groups on Teachers' Ratings of School Difficulty 
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**p < .01 \ • 

THe overall chi-square analysis (SPSS SUBPRdGRAM CROSSTABS, 
Nie et al,, 1975) was significant. One-sample , chi-square 
tests (SPSS SUBPROGRAM NPAR, Nie and Hull, 1977) indicated 
significant group differences in all three categories, ^ ■ 
Ninety- five* percent of children for whom teachers 
advised French imnieraion (Agreement) were not expected to 
encounter difficulty in sdh^'5l. In contrast, only 43% of ^ 
children for whom French immersion was not advised (Disagree 
itient) were eKpected to progress in school without difficulty 



high peircentage J88I) of children in the Undecided-group , . 
were not expected to have difficulty in school, but this 

group had the highest percentage (13%) for whom difficult 
■in school was possiblel The highest percen|^ge of chil- 
dren Likely to encounter difficulty in school was found for 
the Disagreement groi^'. Thus, in many, cases, teachers 
were reluctant to recommend French immersion when they 
expected the child to. experience difficulty in school . 

Early- Identification Aasessment Battery . The 
results of the Early Identification Assessment Battery were 
compared for the three parent-teacher agreement groups. ^ 
The means, standard deviations and results of Newman-Keuls 
multiple comparisons are prfesen ted in Table 40 for the 
variables on which there were significant differences indi- 
cated by oneway analyses of variance (SPSS SUBPROGRAM ONE- 
WAY, Nie etal., 1975). In general, thi results indicated 
that the Agriement group, sipificantly outperformed the 
Disagreement group on all 46 variables where there were 
significant group diffefSnces, and they outperformed the 
Undecided group on 29 of ^4hese variables. • 

Teachers advised French immersion enrolment f9r 'a 
group of children with Bright Normal to Superior IQ scores 
on the WPPSI. However, compared to the average child, the 
Disagreement and Undecided groups also did- well on the 
WPPSX and obtained IQ scores in the Average to Bright 
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lw.aiinthiieoreof tiiedisiptidgrai|), i, ^. 



:Nornial : range. The Agreernent gr^uj .also had th© best pei- 
formance on the Matrices. The differences among these , 
. groups, tended to' be on perfoOTance rathir than verbal . . 
"measuree v^hich is interesting In vie^ of the aKpected 
einpnasis upon language skills in the Fcanch immersion pro- 
gram^ The kgtmmnmnt group did ha'Ve significantly more well 
deyelop^d receptive' langiiage skills (Peabody Pictura 
Vocabulary Test) f but again th% Un4fecided and Disagreement 
groups obtained scores in the Av^r^e to Bright Normal - - 
range. The Agreement group did %%c&X in coinparison to the 
other groups on the Word Segjment^tion task whiah requires 
the manipulation of spsech sounda. The segmentation of 
words into smaller units and syllaples is a developmental 
skill (Fox and Routh i 1975) * The .good performance, by the 
children in the Agreement group suggests that these ahildraii 
'are more advanced in terms of inaAi^uiation of the speeoh 
signal, ^ Abiiities^ of this type Yimm batn relatad to pro- 
gress in reading (Fosc and Routh/ 1075) and the more advancad 
reading readiness/skills of th^ Ag^eemejit group are consia- 
tent with their more advanced word segia^ntation abilitiea * 
Readiness skills assessed by the CSRCUS test also indicated 
that the Agreement group w^as more: gidv^ancad than the other 
groups in terrns ofi the i^know ledge otf LetttrCand numbers, 
ruudltory discrimination^ and prabi^fti- solving* , Ratings by 
the Observer and by teaLChers indicated ^hat the Agreeinaiit 



grdu^-Vas iratgd' moat: high in terms of ^rfojnrianee iate>;^^^^ 
manual dexterity, motOET coordination, auditpiy comprehenalor 
aiid spoken language. 

Thus/ in comparison to the other two groups, tiie 
Agreement group stands put in teHns o£ high scores ort pei^- 



~rOTan5e^TQ^"^"isuBa¥r~BeTter niaSTpulatioh of the fipeech 
signal^ auditory discrimination and comprehension', spoWen 
Languag-e, and readiness skills. 

Although they , had signlf/icantly lower perfornfance 
Levels than the Agreeinerit group /on the measures discussed \^ 
above, the Undectded group sign'ificantlir outperforiTied the 
Disagreement group on the Xnforination and Block Design sub- 
tests of the WPPSI, on expressive and rec«pti"vs language 
measures (Peabody, Renfrev?) , Ion several Formboard measures, 
on Colour Naming, on readiness skills for reaaiag, arithme- 
tic, auaitory discrtiniEiation, listening comprehension and 
problem-solving. Observer ' s | ratings of perform^hce # 
anxiety and self-confidance. and teacher's ratings of 
spoken language. In addition,, the Undecided /group had 
better expressive langusge Skills (Renfrew) ^'nd better per- 



forniance on several Formboark measures when compared v?ith 



the Agreement group. The Agteement and Undecided groups 
^had similar perfonnance levels\ on measures of arithmetic 



readiness. Colour Naming, listening compret|ension , and db- 
server's ratings of an5<isty and "self- confidence. These two 



luu 



; had the lowest ratings of behavioiir problems in 

•contrast to the Inattentive-PassLve and Hyperactive behaviour, 
of the Disagreeineat group (Behaviour Checkllet) . rhis 
; 'pattern of results suggests that teachers have aifficulty in 
-^ advising a schocl program for children who do no t present 
behaviour problems, who have welL-devaloped exprasslvp 
^ language skills^ aiid good listening aoinprehenslon and 
psychomotor problein solving ability^ but who have to^mi per- ; 
formance IQ licores , lower receptive language alcills and.^; 
ability^ to manipulate the speech signal^ less advancea 
reading readiness skills^ auditory Gomprehension and problem-- 
solving abilitiee as well as lower levels on all CQinpetenae 
ar#as rated by teachers (Pupil Rating Scale) , 

SeK Differences ^ Sex has-' been^^ f ourtd^'^^^to Be ^ irnport- 
ant variable in studies predtating school sucosss (De. Hirsch 
et al., 1966; Wand/ 1974) . The 96 males and 104 feniales in 
the French inmersion sample were compared to dstejnaine sex 
differences*' 

T^test comparisona (SPSS SUBPROGRAM T-rESr.Nie et 
al.i 1975) and chi-aquare analyses (SPSS SUBPROO^^ CROSS^ 

' TABS/ Mie et al*, 1975) were compiated on the variables of 
the Biographical and Background Inforxnation Questioiinaire 
and the Teacher^ s Ratings. ^here were no sigrfif leant sex^ 
differences on the variables; of the questionnaire filled out 

= by parent'^. Kowever, teachers' ratings indioated a signlfi- 

^ " - ' ' ' - 

i, 

... " *" . . . . „ .. i~ ■ ' ... . 
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• 'cant sex diffeYence in motivation . The riuniier anr percent 

" / of children J.n each' rasponse categoty for the ratings of 

ability.; social maturation, motivation and predicted 5chool;^_ 
■difficulty are presented in- Table 41. One- sample chi^ 
■ ' square tests '(SPSS SUBPROGRAM NPAE, Nie and Hull, 1977); were 
eomputed to determine group differences in "Belovf average>" 
".Average" and "Above average" ratings of motivation . 
• Females received significantly more "Above average" ratings 
when compared with males. 

1-test comparisons (SPSS SUBPROGRAM T-TEM, Wie et 
' al., 1975) indicated significant sex di fferftn.ee:; on several^ 
variables of the Early Identification Assessment BatteryV ■ 
Iphe means/ standard deviations and , t-probabilitles for 
variables on which there were signifloant differences betwate 
the 96 males and 104 females are prasented in Table 42. 
All of the significant differences indicated superior per- ^ 
formance by the females. : Although- there^eSe n^^^ 
;encei/ln "Verbal or Performance. IQ scores on the WPPSI, 
females o-utper£ormed males on one verbal subtest (Sentences) 
and on two performance subtests (Animal House and Geometric 
Design), Better performance by females on other perfor- 
mance or manipulative task? (WRAT Spelling and FORMBOABD 
Time scores) nay reflect more advanced manual dexterity. 
The exarniners rated females as significantly higher than 
males in terms of performance rate and manual dexterity 
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^ Table" 41 ^ 

Cht^sgu^ie^Anaiyses^Co^irliig Males and Females 
on Teacher M Ratings of\Wbility, Social Maturation^ Motivation 
and EKpacted Difficulty in School ' 



f 


^les 




maJLes 








# 


1 


# 


% 


o 

Chi*' 


df 
















hmXw avaraga 


J 


3.2 


4 


3.8 










50.5 


53 


51.0 










46.2 


47 


45.2 






Statistioal analysiB 




« 0.07 (df = 2) 




















BeLw average 


22 


23.2 


20 


19.2 








56 


58.9 


58 


55.8 






^bavB awrage 


' 17 


17.9 


' 26 


2'5.0 






Stetistieal analysis 


Chl2 


= 1.J5 


1 (d 


e - 2) 






MOTmiics ---—^^ 














__^-Jelw-average " 


11 


11.7 


6 


5.8 


2.13 


1 


Average 


65 


69,1 


58 


Sfi.3 


1.59 


1 


ftacnm average ^ 


18 


19.1 


39 


37.9 1 


5.70* 


1 


Staidstic^ analysia 




* 9.21* Cc 


if - 2 


\ 




Predictions rm aiffiaalty in sdiooli 














Nq ediQol difficul'^ 


65, 


69.1 


82 


82.8 






LUcaly s^^ool' aLffloii-^ 


20 


21.3 


13 


13.1 






' , PossljDie school difficult ' 


9 


9.6 


4 


4.0 






Statistieal ^alysis 




« 5.25 (dU 


: = 2) 







*p < ,05 . 

(Obsewa^f's Checklist: B and C) while* teaehers rated the 
inctor coordination of females as significantly higher than 
TnaleTTP^pil Rating^ Sca^) . / ' - s - 
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Means, standard Deviations and t probabilities for 
Significant T test Comparisons by Sejc on the Early 
Identification Assessment Ba'ttery 





^las 
(n^96) . 


FanaJ 


Les 




^ — ^ — — ^ 


X 




% 


IE 


t Prob. 


VjpPSIi Sentenres 

Anirnal House 
GeOTBtric Cteslgn 


9.8 
11,3 
11.6 


2.9 
2.3 
2.8 


10.6 
12.7 
.12.3 


2.9 
2.3 
2.6 


0.029 
O.OOO 
0.041 


WSAT: Reading grade level 
Spelling grate level 


1.0 
0,4 


0.4 
0.4 


■ 1.1 
0.6, 


0.4 

0.4 


O.OOJ 
0.002 


aOLOUR ViMWG 


8*9 


1.6 


9.5 


0.9 


0.001 


Right hand tlra r 
Ibtol tire 
DCTdn^t hand tire 


98,5 
96.6 
98,5 


l.'O 
2.1 
1.0 


98.8 
97.2 
98,8 


0.7 
1.4 
0.7 


0.028 
0.030 
0.034 


OBSE^R'S OHECaaUST: 

Bi PerfOOTanra Rate 


4i9 


1,4 


5.4 
5.6 


1.5 
1.4 


0.023 
0.002 


Ci Mmual De^ri-^ 


5.0 


1.4 


+^IAVIOTO GHEOaJCOT (teac^^ 
Gonduct Pr^lom : 
Inattentiv^PassivB 

H^E^raoti^^ 


12.5 
22. 7- 
27.8 


17.1 
20.8 
27.1 


7,5 
15 .1 
15.0 


13.3 
20.3 


0.021 
n nod 
OXIOO 


PUPIL RMING SCALE (teadiera) 
l^tor OoorsM.nation 
¥ersonri^Soclal 
B^amour 
Nonveibal 
Total 


9.1 

24.0 
45.8 
74.3 


■ 1.9 

5.2 
7.8 
13.4 


10. 0 

26.2 
48.8 
78.2 


.2.0 

4.5 
7.6 
12.4 


0.002 

0.002 
0.006 
0.041 


CimjB 

^ 5i Lettera and 


16.3 


3.8 


17.4 


2.4 


0.019 . 



+ Hitler mmmm indicate a greater incidenoe of prcbl«tis. 



Females also outperformed maleis in terms of the 

time scores for the trials pei-.^ormed with the right hand and 

dominant hand, and the total time score for the Pormboard 
' tes.t . i- . ■ . ' . 

Other skills that were rmxm highly developed in • 
females included reading feadinaBS knowledge of letters and 
numbers (WRAT reading? CIRCUS #57,, knowledge of colour 
names, and problem-solving ability ( CIRCUS #13). , Teachers 
noted significantly more problem bahaviour among boys 
(Behaviour Checklists Conduct Problem, Inattentive-Passive 
and Hyperactivity) and more advanced social skills among . 
females (Pupil Rating Scales .Personal-Social Behaviour). 

Comparisons of Hand' Dominance Groups . „ Oneway ANOVAS 
(SPSS SUBPROGRAM ONEWAY, Nie et al . , (1975) and ohi-sguare 
comparisons (SPSS SUBPROGRAM CROSSTAB S, Nie and Hull, 
1977) of right-and left-handers on variables ' from the Bio- ' 
graphical and Background Information Questionnaire and 
Teacher's Ratings did not .reveal any significant" group ' 
differences in terms of these factors. . ' ' " 

Right- and left-handers were also compared by com- 
puting T-tests (SPSS stePROGRMl T-TEST, Nie et al , ; 1975) 
for variables of the Early Identification Assessment- 
Battery. ■ The means, standard deviattons and t-probabili- 
ties are presented in Table 43 for=the variables on which 
the differenoes were significant. . The 22 left-handers 



' ^Means/ Standard Deviations and t probabilitiee 
for Significant T-^test Con^arisons of Hand i Dominance 
Groups on the Early Identification Assessment Battary 



WPBli Mnit^ House 

Picture torpletim 

WM^t Beat^g grade level 

+PICI^ N^raGi # Errors 

OOLCXjR NAJytoGi #Correct 

FOH^ffiQARDi Total tdre 

Total # b^^s 
. Nontoninant tiro 
BotA, tune^ 

TME PER BLOCK : . Right hand 
Total 
NondOTinait hand 

OBSER^R'S CJEO^STl 

C: Manual DeKtari^ 

+ramWCOUR OffiCKLIST (teadiers 
Inattentive--PasBive 

Pl^rL HMmQ SC^ (teadiers) 
Auditory Ca^rrtienBion 
' Spoken Language ^ 
Itotor Cdordina"rion 
Personal - Social 

Beha\doi:ff 

Vaitoal 



*Rt, daninwit 



Lef t dOTinant 



Total 

CIRClEi . ^ 

#5 1 Letteri and Nmerals 



13.0 
1.07 
8.5 
9.4 

97.0 

8.9 
99.0 
99.3 

32.6 
11.0 

32.8 

5.4 

17.6 



13, 
16. 
9. 

25. 
29. 



47.8 
77.1 



17.1 



SD 

2.5 

0.4 

3.6 

1.0 

1.6 
0.7 
0.8 
0.5 

3.7 
2.5 
.2.4 



1.4 

17.5 

2.9 
3.0 
2.0 

4.9 
5.7 
7.7 
12.7 

3.0 



X 
11.0 
11.6 

0.9 

10.3 

8.1 

96.1 
8.3 
98.5 
98.9 

35.7 
13.0 
35.7 



4.7 

27.8 

11.6 
14.1 
8.5 

22.9 
25.7 
43.3 
69.1 

15.0 



SD 
2^ 
2.0 

0.4 

3". 5 

2.4 

2.9' 
1.9 
1.1 
1.2 

13.2 
6.4 
13.2 



1.3 

24.7 

3.2 
3.0 
1.4 

4.9 

5.8 
8.1 
13.0 

4.2 



0.021 
0.004 

0.041 

0.031 

0.000 

0.018 
0.003 
0.009 
0.002 

0.013 
0.007 
0.009 



0.035 



0.016 

0.018 
0.005 
0.001 

0.031 
0.006 
0.030 
0.018 



0.003 



+ Hl^ier soores 



inalcate a greater inciden» of p«3bl«tB. 
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tended. to perform more poorly than the 17 8' right-handers . 

• Oil sei^'eral measures including WPPSI Animal House and 

• Picture completion, WRAT. raadlng, Formboard total time " and' ' 
nondominant hand times, picture and colour naming,^ CIRCUS 
knowledge of letters a^id numbers and several behavipur ■ 
ratings by the examiners and teachers. Although the verbal 
IQ scores and vocabulary scores of left-handers did not^ 
differ significantly from right-handers, it ^is interesting 
to note that they have not learned to identify letters 
numbers, pictures and colours as well as right-handers. 
These results, together with teachers* ratings of high' 
levels 'of inattentive-passive behaviour suggest that the 
left-handers ma^ as a group lag in the development of 
school readiness. They were rated by teachers as having 
leas well-developed auditory ccmprehension, spoken languaqa, 
motor coordination and personal-social behaviour comparad ' 

to right-handers. The association ..of left handedness with 
lower soores on the Formboard task will be examined carefully 
in the follow-up assessments. " ■ 

Comparison s by Sex and Hand Dominance . Males and 
^females were divided into groups- of right handers and left 
handers. There were 81 right-handed males, 15 left- 
handed malesV 9 7 right-handed females and 7 Aeft-handed 
females. Oneway analyses of variance (SPSS SUBPROGRAH ONE- 
WAY, Nie et .al., 1975) and chi-square analyses (SPSS SUB- 



P;ROGBAN CROSSTABS, Nie et al.,^^'^) , 

and Background Information Questionnaires and Teacher's 
Ratings did not «veal any significant differences among, 
these groupe. Oneway analyses of variance, (SPSS SUBPBOGHAM 
ONEWAY, Nie and Hull, 1977) were computed for the Early 
Identification Assessment Battery variables. Means /stan- 
dard deviations and the results of Newman^Keuls multiple 
■comparisons are presented in Table 44 for the variables -on 
Which the oneway AN OVAS indicated significant differences . . 
on most vari^les where significant differences- were 
found/ the left-handsd males had the poorest perfprmance 
■ levils.' The significant 'differences were fou.a on -three 
WPPSI subtests, WRAT reading and spelling, colour naming, " ■ 
the Pormboard task, CIRCUS knowledge of letters and.n^ers^ ^ 
and behaviour ratings by observers and teachers. Compared ; 
. to the two right-handed groups, the left-handers had 
poorer performance rates as rated by our examiners, poorer 
behaviour as rated by teachers in terms of passivity, auoi- ^ 
tory comprehension, motor coordination, and total scores . ^ 
on the pupil rating scale, .However, the female left^ 
hahders- frequently outperformed the male left-handers and- 
. occasionally outperformed female right-handers (WPPSI ComprS-^ 
• hension and Formboard time for 'the ttal performed with both hand, 
in- general the female right=handers performed best, 
followed by the female left-handers, then the male right- 



Means,' standard Deviation^ , F Ratioi and the Reiults of Niwman^euis for 
Significant Comparisons of the Four Sex and Hand Domnanee Grofion the 
Early Idintification Battsry 



,Mi Omidiinsiffli 
^ Ssntenois, 
AraM Housi_ 
M£\ Haading pdi 
Spilling grade 
EOMOOTi Both tire 

m I blocks 
Total tin 
Itotal i blod^s 
Nontednaif, t h. 
Ooloiff Nailing • 
OBOTR'SraUST;- 

Bs Perfonmoi Bati 
C: Manual Mmty 

mmm amiar (teaata) i 

Conduct PKbliU 
Jnattentiv&'Passivi 
Hptactivi^ 

■ ' ' AiAtory atpriiension 
, Spoken Languagi 
Hotot Coordination 
* Pe^onil''Sociil Mmom 

WeM- 
, ; NonviM 
Total ' 
ami §1 Letters aM fluters 



i.|ight-handed 
Milsi (81) 



12.3 
10.0 
11.4 
i'.O 
0.4 
99,3 
3.0 
§6 J 
8.8 
3.0 
1.2 

5.0 
5.1 



SD 



2.5 
2.0 
2.3 
0.4 

.0.3 
0.5 

0. 0 

1. ? 

o.e 

0.0 
1.1 

1,3 
1.4 



13.4 1?.9 
21.1 19,8 



28.2 

13,2 
16.2 
9,3 
24.3 
29.5 
46.2 
15,4 
16J 



28.2 

3,0 
2.9 
1,9' 
5,3 

5J 

?.e 

13.3 

U 



M 



1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

U 
2 

2/3 

3 

3 



2;4 
2 

2,4 
2 

U 
U 

u 

1 



% LiMMdid 
Males ■ (1 



10.? 
8.4 

10.4 
0.8 
0,5 

98,6 
2,9 

95.7 
7,9 
2.9 
7,5 

4.6 
4.6 

7.6 

31.1 
25,9 



13.3 
8,5 
22,3 
24,5 
43.0 
67.8 
14.3 



SD 



iRight-huidid 
9/ 



2.8 

2,9 

1, 

0,4 

0,4 

1.1 

0,5 

3.5 

2.3 

0.3 

2.6 

I. 8 
■1,5 

II. 2 
24.6 
20.9 

3,1 
3,0 
i5 
4.4 
5.9 
7,3 
12.4 
4.3 



I 



1,M 



14.0 

13.4 
16.2 
10.1 
26.3 
29.7 
49,1 
lil 
11,5 



SD 



12.1 

10. 

12,7 
U 
0.6 

99.3 
3,0 

97.2 
8.9 
3.0 
9.5 

5.5 
5.6 



1.0 12.3 
14,7 llj 



2,6 
2.9 
2,4 
0.4 
0. 

,0.4 
0,0 
1,5 
0.6 
0.0 
0.9 



1.41 



18.5 

■2.8 
3.1 
2.0 
4.41 
5.6 
7.4 
12.2 
2.3 



2 

1.2 
1,2 
1,2 
1.2,^ 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1,2 



,2,4 
.2,4 



Ffflilii (1) 



X 



13.9 
10.1 
12.3 
1.0 
0.5 
99.6 
3.0 
97.0 
9.0 
3.0 
9.4 



SD 



4.3 
5.0 

13.1 

2o.r 

27,8 

12.4 
15,i 
8.6 
24,0 
28,3 



1,2,^ 

1,2,4 12,0 14 
1,2,4 16.6 



44.0 10.4 
.8 

3-.i 



2. 

2, 
1,8 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0,0 
0.9 
0,0 
0.0 
0.5 



41 



11 



1.8 
0,8 

24.1 
25.2 
37.5 

3.4 
2.0 
1.3 
6.1 

5. 



,2,3 

1,2 
2 

1,2,3 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1,2 



F-Hatio df 



2 



2,3 

3 

3 



"Hja, 3,196 
.*2,91 
** 1,49 

'* 3.53 

*3.64 
**^ 7.95 

* 3.49 
**5.46 
** 4.30 



3,196 
3,196' 
3,196 
3„196 
3,195 
3,195 
3,195 
3,195 
3,195 
**12.54 3,196 



3.51 
4.14 



* 2.80 
** kM 
** 5.64 

* 2.81 
** 4.20 
** 5.45 
** 4.62 
*119 
** 4.09 
*3.30 
** 4.70 



3,196 
3,196 



3^196 
3,196 
3,196 

3,196 
3,196 
3,196 
3,196 
3,196 
3,191 
3,191 
3,196 
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suits of Nw-Keiii; (SM Table 40) , 

%-KsNa»Kiuls. ■ ^ , ■ . " ' ' ' 
+ A Mghir soon inicates a pater incidenoi of pr^ki. 
* p< ,05< ' 

.:;;**; .01.;.: 
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handers with (the male left-handers having the poorest per- 
formance levels . ■ - " , 



VIQ - PIQ-Sfellt Comparisons , The 200 Ss were divi- 
ded into 3 groiipk based Upon, the relationship between the • 
Verbal IQ (VIQ) and^ Performance I,Q (PIQ) scores obtained -on 
the WPPSI. i' One group consisted o£ the 33 Ss for whom PIQ / 
was greater than VIQ by 10 or mora points (high PIQ group}/. 
^Forty-'SiK subjects had a PIQ which was 10 or more points ' 
lower than their VIQ (low PIQ. group) , The .121 ohildren 
whose VIQ and PIQ differed by less than 10 ^points formed a 
third group for comparieon (median group)* . j t 

In terms of inforniation obtained on the Biographical 
and Background Information Questionnaire and 'the Teacher's 
Ratings, only two differences among these groups were sig-^ 
nificant. Family SES indices differed (P Ratio ^ 3,260, 
^£ ^ 2, 19 0^ p < .05? SPSS SUBPROGRAM ONEWAY, Nie et*.al., 
1977) such that the low PIQ group had the highest mean SES 
(64.5) compared. to the high'PIQ group (X ^58.4) and the 
median group (X - 60.1). The other significant difference 
involved chi-square analyses (SPSS SUBPROG^l NPAR, Nie and 
Hull, 1977).^ of exposure to French in the neighbourhood. 
The low PIQ and median group tended tg^hmar^French spoken in 
the neighbourhood less often than the high PIQ'^'group. ^ 

^ The significant differences among these groups 
on the Early Identification Assessment Battery are 



presented in. Table 45 • These difjerences tended to be ^ , 
acoounted for on the bajii^^f IQ test parformance with few 
other differenGes of interest. However^ the split i?^ t%ir- 
bal and Peiffformanee IQ may be a potential predictor of per- 
formanee in the ptfimairy French Irnmeraion program and will 
be examined carefully in later stages of the study. . 

SuOTiary of Early ^Identification Assessment Project 

\ The 200 children who were tested for the Early Iden- 
tiflcation Project were found to be representative of'! chil-- 
dren who ^entex French irnmersion kindergarten front four- 
year-oid Bnglieh kindergarten programs. The differences 
no*ed between the French* lumersion sample and other French 
iimnerelon enWolinents tended to^ favour the French imnersion 
sample i^i that they were from Ehglish-^speaking homes where 
few additional languages were spoken/ they had mora sib- 
lings who hacl experienced success in French immersion and 
teachers' had advised French Immersion enrolment for more of 
them* However, there were no important differences in SES / 
advantaged heme backgrounds , parental attitudes towards the. 
French language or in levels o^ ability^ social maturation 



and motivation, Thus^ orm. may have confidence that the 
resurts obtained for ths, French immarsion sample are applic- 
'able to other children^- entering Frendh iimersion from four- 
year^old kindergarten programs • , . 
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Heans, Standard Deviations, F Ratios and the Sisults of SMan-Eeuls for Significant 
CcKpatisons of vio - PIQ Split Groups on the Early Identification Ass.ssMnt 

Battery 
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The Fr&i\Lh inmiersion sample perfov.aed very well on 
the measures of the Early Identification Assessment Battery.^ 
IQ scores were in the Bright Normal range. Ratings of be- 
haviour by our examiners and by the four-year-old kindergar- 
ten teachers did not indicate specific areas of difficulty 
for this group as a whole. Expressive language skills ten- 
ded to be well-developed with an average Mental Age score 
well above the 4-year-^old level (Peabody Mental Age of 6-2), 
EKpije^aive language skills were within the 5i to 6 year 
range in terms of Inforrnation, and within the 5 to 5| year 
x^nge for Grammar (Renfrew) , Other skill areas tested 
alBO resulted in competent performance levels. Thus, the 
French imnersion sample was comprised of highly capable 
.youngsters who responded well to the f our--year-old kinder-^ 
garten program and to the testing situation. 

Teachers disagreee with parents' decisions to enrol 
their children in French immersion kindergarten for 25.5% 
of the French immersion sample. Biographical and background 
variables were not related to the teachers' advice against 
French immersion enrolinont . Teachers tended to assign more 
below average ratings in ability, social maturation and 
motivation to children for whom they did not advise French " 
immersion enrolment. Children about whom teachers were Un- 
decided received the most below average ratings in motiva-^ 
tion. Thus, teachers tended to advise against 



French inversion for child^n_wha ^^M^ 

terms of ability and social maturation. For children of 
average to above average ability, teachers were cautious 
about advising French immersion if the child's level of social 
maturation or motivation was below average. These findings 
are consistent with the results reported earlier - teachers 
give high priority to a child's general development, 
especially maturity and emotional/social adjustment, when 
advising against French immersion enrolment. 

The high representaticn of children, for whom teachers 
predicted di:^ficulty in school in the Disagreement group 
suggested that, in many cases, teachers were reluctant to 
recommend French Lmrnxsion ^hen they expected the child to 
eKpe-rience dif f i^. i-^^ school. 

There were many differences in performance levels on * 
the Early Identification Assessment Battery for the groups 
forT^^ed on the basis of teachers' agreement with parents ' 
French immersion enrolment decisions. Teachers agreed 
with parents" decisions for a group of children that stood 
out in terms'" of high scores on performance IQ measures; 
more advanced receptive vocabulary and ability to manipulate 
the speech signal; more competency as rated by teachers in 
terms of auditory comprehension, spoken language ^ and motor 
coordination I rated by our observers as superior in pe. 
formance rate and manual dexterity ; and having more advanced 



readiness skills in the areas of identification of letters 
and nuntoers^ auditary discriminatio*! and problem-solving. 
The children for whom teachers did not advise French immer^ 
sion enrolment performed more poorly on the above measures 
ae well as oh the Formboard task, eKpressive language 
skills^ Colour Naming, and readiness skills for reading, 
spelling and arithmetic^ This group also had more behaviour 
problems and less cc^^yo' as rated by teachers and 

observers* Teachers were undecided about French imners ion 
enrolment for children who di4 not present behaviour prob- 
lems^ who had we ll-de\re loped eKpi^essive language skills, 
good listening comprehension/ and ^ood' Forir^oard performance 
but, who had lower performance IQ scores, lower receptive 
language skills and. ability to manipulate the speech signal^. ■ 
less advanced reading readiness skills , auditory discrimina** 
tlon and problem-solving abilities, and who had less compe*" 
tence in areas rated by teachers . 

All of these factors j.iong with particular perform 
mance patterns associated with variables such as sex and ^ 
handedness will be considered carefully in the two year 
follow-up for their us^iulnass as predictors of success in 
a prima]^ French immer en [ rogram. 

To Conclude . ' The purpose of this first phase of the 
Early Identification Project was to invastlgate various 
descriptive variables and to collec xtensive t?st data 

' ' Inn 
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for a sample of 'children whose progress in school will be. 

followed for 'two years. Thus, little interpretation of 

the results can be made until the criterion measures are 

I 

obtained in the spring of 1978 and 1979. Thr* results of 
this phase do, however, indicate describable patterns of 
differences at many levels for children entering different, 
kindergarten programs (French inmiersion vs. regular English 
program) and among children entering French immersion. 

At one level, differences were found in terms of the 
characteristics of families of children entering different 
school programs. Children ' entering French immersion tended 
to come from higher SES more advantaged homes compared to 
children entering the English program. The French immer-^ 
sion enrolments were also treated differently by their 
parents in that they attended preschool more frequently and^^ 
ware read to at home more frequently. 

Parental attitudiis towards the Fi-ench language also 
difiered. Parents who intended to enrol their childr" n in 
French immersion tended co express a greater inuetf.st iij 
speaking or learning to speak French 'themselves comp«tred to 
parents choosing the English program. Parents' reasons 
for choosing or not choosing French^ immersion appeRred to be 
based upon the educational goals that they considered, to be 
important, for example, functional bilingualism vs. a solid 
grounding in English language skills. The choices were , 
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frequently made irrespective of their child's particular 
learning characteristics and seem to reflecc more a "life-^ 
style decision"^ ■ 

It was found from the teacher ratings, that consistent^ 
al ..hough informal^ criteria are used in either recommending 
or not^ recommending children for primary French immersion. 
As was discussed earlier, the criteria for advising against 
enrolment are different than the reasons usually cited in 
recomnending F^r ^nch immersion enrolment * 

Lastly, substantial group and individual differences 
were found on the early identification test battery. The 
demogr^iphic data, pa^^ent ratings, teach^^r ratings and early 
liaentification test information will all be assessed in the 
next two years for their effectiveness as predictors of 
Success in^ the French immersion program. 
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APPENDIX 1 



Teacher's Ratlnqs 



ERIC 



TEACHER'S RATINGS Date 

170 . — ■ .- 



Name of Child 



First Last 
Teacher * ' 



School ^ ' / 

Please rate the child on tha fonow1n| 3-point scales by placing a check / 

mark above the appropriate category: . ,' 

y Wfow ' average ; above 

average average t 

Social Maturation: • , ■ i 

^ bilow average ~ above 

average average 

Motivation: 



)eTow r average ~ aBdVe 

average ^ . average , " 

Do you think that this child will have particular difficulty in school? Yes Q No 

If Yes, for what reason(s): \ 



Below average ability ' . D 

Language difficulties D 

Immature O 

Cannot concentrate D 
Emotional or social adjustment problems O 

Not motivated ^ * - ^ 

Other (please list) 



Do you thinK it advisable that this child be enrolled in French imrersfon 
kindergarten In September i 1977? 

I Yes O No □ ^ . ^ ^ . ; 

Please Indicate reasons . ' * 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX 2 • 

Biographical and Background 
Information Questionnaire 



ERIC 



This inforfnation will ..n.bt be put into school files. It will, be kept confidential 
.:by the research team from the fleuropsycholoqy Laboratory, Royal Ottawa Hospital . 



1. . Name of 'chlTd in junior kindergarten ■ ■ 

i . First nasT 

. ■ 1 . • ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

J ■ . • . ■ 

2. Age • . ■• . 



3. :Birthdate . Today's date 

y : mm" Day ?i5F - Month Day Year 

■4. Sex Male □ Female H , „ 

t). School ■ _ _ a " "r ' 



fi . Teacher 



7. Which tiand does your child tend to prefer for pencil work? ■ ■ 
' Right □ Left □ .■ No ppeference P 

6. Handedness of parents for writinfl: "Mother .'Right □ Father Right C3 

; V " : Left □ Left □ 

9. Are any of your other children left-handed? ' . 

Yes. □ No □ - There are no .other children 

10. Does your child have any special^needs or handicaps? NO O 
Speech therapy 

v; - - - . - yearing aid - - Q vp^ ^ , ^ - 

"Medications □ 7" If so. Which ones? 
Other (Please specify) .. ' ■ - . ■ 




11. Did your child attend a Day Care Centre? 
" - . . Did not attend Q ' . - ' , 

Attended half day starting date, month 

• • • ending. date, mpnth 

riT ~ rjAtt'ended full day □.• starting date, ^month^jL^year 

I . " * fendi ng date. . month 

. ■ Name and location of Centred) % 

12. Did your child attend a Nursery School? 

Did not attend □ ■ 

Attended half day □ ; • • * • stafrting^date, month y ear 
^ ' •ending date, month y ear 

Attended full day' starting date, ^ month y ear 
V; . ■ . ' ' ' fending date, ' month y ear 

, - Name and location of Centre (s) 



erJc 




nage 2 Child's Name^; 



3. Is your child presently attendinq a Nursery School or Day Care Centre as ■ 
well as junior ktnderqarten? ^ - . 

Nursery School: Yes Q; - = Day Care Centre: Yes □ 

^ No □ , No * □ 

14. What language is inost 'often spoken in your hofne: Check one box only. 
English Q 

French D . ^ . = 

Italian □ . ^ ' , ' . , 

German D - ^ ^ ! . . 

Other .(Please specify)^' , 



T5v What additional languaqes are spoken in your home? 
. None n ors (specify) 



16a. Do you speak French? Mother: Yes Father: Yes Q 

. No ^ N©.. O 

-16b, If do you want to learn to speak /rench? , 

Mother: Yes □ Father:. Yes □ 

^ V . No □ No . O 



17, Have you taken a French course other than 1n elementary school or 1n 

r"-~htgh"Schob1 ?-^^^^^^^^^" ^ - 

_ ; ^ „Mathaii: Yes □ Descw-be-_ _ Father: . Yes Q DescrMbe--^ 



No □ ^ . ^ No. □ 



IR.; Does your child hear Frinch spoken in the hoine?_ Yjjl^Q^^ _ 



19. Does your^chjid hear French spoken in the neinhbourhoodf Yes □ No P 

20a, Do*you intend to enrol your child in French immersion kindergarten in 

X._^Septeniben,- 1977? Y -No □ - ^ - ^ W y^^^ 

2 Ob , I f n 0 V w ha t ¥r e o u ir r ea so n s for not enroTling your child in ^ench 



1^ersionr 



?nc. If yes I what are your.'reasons for enrolling your child in French 
immersion? \ 



?1 ioiakim qenerally, do you think that .a t to^^^^^ , . 

chfraJteristics to do well in French immersion? Yes □ No U _ 

' PfS^v-iho" ' . _ • 

• ' -1 ■ . . ■ 

— • „ . ■ V, - , ■ ■ 

. Have you enroired any of your other children in French ^itjimersi on? 

- Yes □ No O ' ■ . _ : 'v. , ^ " ■ 

2?h. If Hi. how many? _ 

Describe their program(s) (for- example, qrade 7 late- irmersion)_^ 



2?c. Have any of your children had diffflcuUy in French Immersion? 
□ No □ Not appTicable. 



Yes 



Describe any d1fficu1ties_ 



23. 



nhi+ fatiier'^s occupation? Please, describe your present job and the type 
. What TS tamer s occupauiun ushnp salesman in a department 

^ ■ ffTsia-irir/mfe.": (If you are "ot.pmjjtjy -.rkm outside- of the 




»r»"<>:tJU"if trhJS; pfS^sflnJl^ate preset situation. 

e.q. 'housev/ife, student) 




25 About how often is your child read to at home? 

□ n 

■ . pf.casionally, once 



or twice a week; several times a weekv almost, every niql- 



: ■ ■■ . ■ ■ . -175 

! r --■ — ■-— T- - - = / . = . ■ ' * = 

■paqe 4 . . • . Child's Nanie ' ' ' 



7.S. About hew many hoo-ks (hard, or soft coyer") do you have in your, home? 

n-10 ■ ; ■ . . 

"-* ■ . 3J-fen ^ m . . . / ^ 

son or more Q ' " 

27. About how many of these are "children's'books"?' 

: : □ □ . o ;v □ 

None Some^ . Most - ^ ^Almost all 



PLEASE NOTE THAT THIS ;s NOT A REGISTRATION FORM. THE^SCHOOL WILL CONTACT 
YOU ABOUT FRENCH IMMERSION SENIOR KINnERGARTEN REGISTRATION. \ 



Form fnied In bv: Name " 

^ ' Address 



IHJC 



AD-'::. 



APPENDIX 



/T^nst RehaviDur OhKorvation 
GuidG (Observer ''s^ triiOckl ist) 



EKLC 



TEST RElMyiDUR OBSnnV/^TION GUilffn: *' 



• Aniount of Motor Activity 

1 .Aimoit motionless 

3 , Infyoqucnt movement 

7 >Fr&quGnt movement 
9 ,ExtreTre fnovement 

• Pierfonnanco Rnte 

I ' 1 .Extreynely slow 

, Avornj^e 



"^7, Rapid 



^^^9 . Extrenioiy rapid 

Manual Doxt'c^^y 
' ^^^^1 * Fxtrerflely awkward . 

3 ^Awkward 

■ ,5. Average U;,..^^..., 

~^7.SkiHful \ 

9. Extgcnioly skillful ^ 

. , '= _ i . = ^ ' «» 

4ftount of Speech 

- l ,Mute(practicailyl 

5 t Average 
\27*Talkative ' ' 
9. Loquacious . . 

^ j : V: l .AliTiost Impossible to got "and hold 



___3*Easily distracted 

i . ;;. ' , . - 

: - Moderately attentive . 

7, Relatively undisturbed by external 
•' jtimuli s „ 

D^Qblivious to external JtiTnuU . 



Anxiety - ' 

Extremely ill at. ease / 

■ - - - 3 .Rather ^anxious , poorly pouied 

A ' = 

if 

5>Aycrage soclai confidence 



_7, Bettor than average jibcial confidenq^ 
9, Completely at ease 



fi. Self Confidence « 

l .PainfuL uncertainty ' \ 

3 . Inclined to distrust own abilityf> 

5 .Somewhat' confident 

7, Rather self confident and assured 

P .Completel'y self confident ^ 

H. Effort Displayed " * 

- 1 .Lackadaj.5ical .indifferent. 



^StWorks perfunctorily 



5 * strives' for success ' 
/7 .Works dllijjently 



.9. Exp ends maximiun' effort 

I . Coaperatlon niyen to Examiner 
^ ^1 ^Negativistic, uncooperative 



• Generally- good 

J 7. Cooperates rpadily 

D. Cooperates enthuslastica'lly 

Js Interest 

1 .Completely uninterested^ ^ 

3,^ack of interest shown 

5, Adequate interest shown 

7, Definitely interested 

9* Enthusiastic ^ .V 



J.. * A. Atwell > R-v^Orpe t-^anflxC^- Jiayejs 

I: 'f^M^ctor of aca'aemc Journal of School Psycholoav ' ■ ' 
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Behaviour -Checklist 
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behaviour Ghecklis*k. 



aSerTlUtIms' ' °' behaviour. Place a check mark in ,h« aolumn which best ds^ri'bts this chl 



. _ L_ Observation 
I^CWASSROOM BEHAVIOyRr ^ 



urns a (i djTi akes o t h e r odd rto i ses 

Coordination poor ~ 
Re!? i ess p r_Q ' ^ ra e t j ve 
.^xcita'ble, impulsiv 



a 

to.finlshJh;ing3^esti^ 
9i_> _ _ _ _Q vjr ty jgns) tl ve_j^ 

_paydrea^J _ ^"^1 

^liijen^ o j^s ujky 
_Cr rgf dfjen J ndjas j 1^ 
_D ? s lu r bi pt her child TerT^ 
Ouarretiome — - — 



n 



17; Acts Vsmart" ^ - ^ -_ 



Destruct ive 
"Steals^ 



20. V Lias 



-ili^B^RfLQ^tburits, e^plosij^^^d unpradictable behaviour 



22, 



23, 
24j 



J>Sil5j|l_^'i^^ejf f rqrn oth|f^chiidran_ 



APPSj^lj4^^1^^3^cepted by group 



Appears tc[ be easily led 
Ho sense of fa i r p fay 




Subrnislive 



Defiant 
^Inripudent 

j^ j4. Fearful 

35 



36, Stubborn 



37, Over[y ^nx mus tn^^pa^p 
U ncop pe r a t i ve 
>:39. At£end€in_ce problem , 




jS .^jQes not get jjong vv]t[via7ne se x~^^~ 
JSi^, J^3f.^J_pthir £bildren_^r_^[n^orfi^^ 
^Hiy fit; TOWAR D^AUJHORjTY^ _ J ^ 



53?. -ii^?_^iClin^L.^^Lt he r 's attention 



7 



How. would you rate thi5.fchild's behaviour compared to other children the samS age? 

much worse □ ..worse □ about the samf □ bstter. much better □ 

Signature ; 
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APPENDIX 5 



mmS AND DTMDARD DEVJA-T10WS :bBTAINKD \ 
B? THE SA>XPLE.OF---T0a cniLDREII TO 



THE E 



BE ' ENRCDLLBD IN ' FRi'MCH IMIIEBS lOU . OM 
SARLY IDENTIFIGKTION ASSESSMENT BM'X 



AGE 
WPPSI: 



PIQ ■ . 




rare? 








PWS. 




' FSWS ' 




Inf. 




voc; ; 








Sim* 










ii. 


Picture 


Ccttp. 








.Blod< Pes* 



IQ 
SCAIE 



Spell. 



Age 5.0+ 



FOPM BOMDii 



Peroent i Im ^ Rdg 
Riaht 



-Right /Rand tirre- 
Pight 'haM Slocks 
Left tond .time , 
Left hand blodcs 

^Both blodi 
Total time 
Itotal blod^s _ * . ^ 



SD 





0.3 


118 3 1 


.12.4 


115 8 


" 12.0 


11 R 9 


11.9 


fi4 P ' 1 


9.9 


fil 5 1 

Q Ji « 1 


B.7 


•126.3 


15.5 , 


■•13.5 


2. ,8 


111 '. - ' 
J. J .J. ■ 1 


2.6 


1 9 R 1 


2.4 


J.J • i. . 1 


• 2.5 


1 O 1 i 


2.6 


in? * 1 


2.9 


1 9 n ' 


2.4 


. ? 


2.5 




2.6 






1 9 Q 


2.7 




1.3 


114,0 




17.3 




79.7 ■ 


21'. 9 


. 1.05- 


0.4 


0.51 


0.4 


0.80 


. 0.4 


75.5 


1 ' ^ 

14.5 


— 46.3 


22.6 • 


62.3/ 


21,. 9 


6.2 


21.9 


0.8 ^ ' 


i.e 


98.7 


0.9 


3.0 


' 0.3 


98.98 


0.8. 


. 3.0 , 


o\i 


■ 99.3 


0.6 


' 3.0 '3 


0.1 


a6.9 


■ 1.8 


. 8.8 


■ 0.9 



Turn per block: 



' 9 



Daninant hand 

tline 

Dominant hand 
blodcs ' 
Nondoitiinant hand 
time 

Nonaortiinant hand 
blodcs 
Right 
Left 
Both 

TOTal >. . 
. ', • DCTiinant 
Nondcminant 
PICTU]^ NAMING: Tire 

Errors 

ODljDtttl NAMINGi #OOBRECT 

WORD SECa^QTOMlCig: 

"" • . ^ TOTAL SEOej^ ■ 

- TOTAC~silMr£S " - , 
'p^TlAL SYlLftBIES 
OBSEraffiR* S ClffiC3^ST.j . / ' 
A - Am' t of Motor Activity • 
PerfontianoB Rats» 
Manual Dexterity 
Amoiffit of S^ecii 
Attention 

Sel'f Oonfidenoe 
Effort pisplayed 
Cooperation Given 
Interest • * ., 
RM^Wi Ihforrnation 

Gr^mar^- ^_.^-^_m 
-^BEHAVIOUR OffiSSliST (taadiarL- 

Condtict Prolan 
— — ~ Inattentive - Passive 
Tension -Anaety 
. Hyperscti'd.-^ 

'■TOTMi' . 
PUPIL EAmJG SCMjE (teadier) ' 
Auditoiy ^^Tprehension 
Spdcen -^^guage ; , 
QrientatiOT ' "'''"''■'■' ■•;.«**■■ 



B 
C 
D 
E 

F' 

G 

H 

I 

J 



Motor CoordinatiQrtVl-- ■ 



98.7 

3.0' 

99.0, 

3.0 
32.9 
32.7 
H33.3- 
^1.3 
'32.5 
33.1 
129.1 
8.7 
9.2 

• 13.3 
6.6 
9.2 
4.0 

5.0 

5.2 

5.3 

"5.5 
■ 5.1 

5.4 

5.3 
■ 5.1. 

5.5 

5.1 
25.0 
27.2 

' 9.5 
18.8 
17.7 
21.1 
15.4 

13.1, 
16.0 
13.1 
9.6 



(sec) 



0.8,. 



0.2 ' 



f 0.8 




a.i 

5.6 




3.3 




4.9' 




■ 3.2 




4.2 




5,Q 




30.2 




3.7 




1.3 




4.7 




■2.4 




3.9 
2.1 




1.8 


f ■ 


1.5" 




1.4 


Q 


1.7 




1.7 




1.3 


1.6 




1.5 




1.5 




1.3 




3 -.4 


~4M 





15.4 
18.6 
17'. 7' 
24.6 
14.4 

3.0 
3.1 
5.4 
2.0 
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circus^ / ' / 

b 

Total (40) 

! Total (20) 
#*? .WOroS SOUtTD Ibtal (44) 

. " b 

■ ^'otal (25) 



#13 TifINK XT HIHOUn 



a- 

■ b ^ 
Total (32). 



25.1 
29.2 
4T;4 
76.3 



9.4 

30,7 

0.2 
5.1 
3.6 
,16.9 



_39.7 

10.6 
6.5 
i7.2 

9.6 
.6.9 
20.6 



2'^ ■■' 




■ • ■■ ' 


■ 'm 


■ Vl^ 


1 PK 


] FSI 


3 PEM 






























/ 






a' 








r ^ m 




1 J 






■ ^ 








~mr 


^Oi 


1 J 




7 , - 










m^. 


.25 




J .3 


5 .5 










\m 


.23 


J! 


1 .3 
.5 


E .5 
4 M 


i ' J3 

) , .3i 


..26 






}m 
m 


Ai 
A! 


j: 

.41 


1 J 
.1 


5 


1 .19 

] ,26 


.20 
.25 


■.i 
.2 


I . 

.09 


m 


.34 




i 


1 .1] 


L .23 


.14 


.41 


*33 


m 


.25 






s .1: 


J 


.34 


' A\ 


.21 


\im 


.17 


.41 


,4i 


1 .5C 


.23 


iu 




.13 


\m? 


.19 


.31 




1 .41 


.02 


^.02 


.41 


.37 




0.13 






i .is 




.32 


.21 


MS 




.91 


M 




.09 


,06 


.07 


.01 


,02 


, mi 


-M 




-m; 


-.09 




-.06 


=.0i 


-03 




-JO 

' ji 


-Mi 
.09 


-M4 
MC 


-M6 
.11 


-.Of 
.07 


-.04 
..01 


-.19 
.13 


-M3 

.20 






-.11 


^IS 


^17 


-M4 


-.02 


-.29 


-M9 


m 




M 


lis 


.19 


.09 


' .06 


MS 


.MO 




-.25 


-.03 


-.09 


^.07 


^*07', 


-.00 


-M? 


=.10 


m 


.oe 


J7 


■OS 


.08 


.01 


.05 


.01 


.02 






-.13 


-.19 


-.li 


-.12' 


%03 




"!l9 


' nm 




M 


.06 


.07 


.06 


.0? 


-iQ7 


;03 


TOO"- 




-.13 


-MS 


-Mi 


-.10 


-.06 


-.11 






OJO 


.04 


,.0S 


'M 


.03 


-.00 


.11 


.11 


wm . 




%12 


'Mi 


-.17 


-,11. 


'iOl 




-MS 




• .oe 


.07 


M 


.08 


.01 


. M 


; .0 j 


.02^ 


PIOTI 


-31 


^29 


-3 


-.32 


-.24 




-.33 


-.32 






-,44 


-J9 


-.48 


-.39 


%3i 


-.33 


-J2 








\21 


-.34 


- .25 




Mi 


13 


mm 




.31 




.12 


Ml 


.14 


,31 


-.27 


mm' 


.:i2 


i2i 




.'31 


.17 


.13 


.19 


.24 






.20 


MS 


.20 


.08 


.01 


.27 


.22 




.22 


Mi 


.19 


.20 


.10 


.01 


.27 


.is 


OSiA 




sl2 


-.18 


=M7 


-.03 


..02 


',01 


iOl 


OEIB 


.24 


JS 


. .36 


.36 


.27 


ill 


MS 


.29 




J4 


MS 


3 


.20 


.07 


-.01 


.14 


.31 




i06 


.21 


M 


.14 


M3 


11 ' 
ti-i 




' fid' 


cm 


41 


.30 


.31 


J 


.n 


'M9, 


.30 
in 


M 




■U 


J7 


' J3 






11 


TO 


US 


.27 


s 


Mi 

; .18' 


17 


21 


■ 13 




J4 


j4 


.31 


.34 


.if 








Jl 


Mi 


.24 




MB 


12' 




ah 


m 


.19 




.30 


.30 


UQ 


M 


M 


M 


■ 


»17 




17 




..29 




3 


ilJ 




.0? 






.25 


.14^ 


11 


M 


fig 


gam'' 


.0? 


=Mi 
'.32 




-.20 
-.37 


-.25 


- flQ 

-.M 


-M5 


",10 




%ii ■ 


-.02 


fiOl 


-,01 


%02 
-M6 




'iU3 






-.27 


^27 


-.30 


-.19 




07 


osm 


-,01 ' 


-.25 


^2S 


=.2i 


-M3 
.45 


-.16 






ms^ 


M 


.41 


.47 


.14 


.42 


lis 


wgm 


M4 


M 


.49 


.SI 


.42 


. JO 






. am 
imm 




.20 ' 


.M 


.24 


Ai 


= .13 

1R 


if 

Ms 


1^ 
• Ij 


lU 


.31 


.44 


.42 


Mi 




iii 


:■ 


.06 


.31 


.44 


U2 


.27 


.11 


,11 


.03 


.17 


.14 


.45 


Je 


Ai 


,42 


.30, 


.11. 




Mr 






JO 




.2? 


MO. 


mm ' 

:ClR7P5r:- . 


, MS 
-34 
Mi 
J4 


.47 
Ji 

M 


.13: 

■ 

.35 


.56 
.10 
.45 


■.39 
.52 
.32 
.50'^ 

■ 


. JG, 
.43 

\30 

.4i 


.1^ . 
,42 

M : 


1 i 
M 

.16 

.39' . 




W2a ; 


M 


*3i' 




".}'44'- • 


In] 






'.44 :• 




■M I 


B : 
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PIC- 


PIC- 






SG- 


m 


ffi' 


















. 




mi- 


ra- 






m 


Eli 


CDR 


•m 


m 


TO 


m. 


m 




m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Oil 


m 


m 


ta 


m 


■ }\mt 










































%m 






















** 




















mi 














































*,25 


'.31 










































,32 
































% 










'.2e 


,81 


,ei 








I- 
























mm 




-.16 


.2^ 


.12 


.73 


,19 




















■ 














•,01 


,0^ 


'UP 


',12 


',oa 


-,ii 










i 


















m 




'.21 


,22 


;20 


.17 


.17 


.11 


M 


























m 




-.12 


.25 


,26 


:23 


.21 


,23 


-kh 


.52 
























m 




*,16 


.22 


xs 


.13 


.14 




.39 


.36 


m 






















m 




-,20 


,11 


,21 


.27 


,23 


.2^ 


-.60 


.24 


,41 


-.25 
















f '■ ■ 




m ' 




-,24 


,21 


,24 


.24 


,21 


,23 

Xl 


-.02 
..06 


.47 


.36 


,45 


.23 


















m. 




-.20 


.22 




.16 


,15 


•.50 


.33 


■■,35 


'.24 


.71 


















-.31 


•.2! 


AS 


.3] 


.37 


,31 


.32 


-.42 


ill 


.49 


',02 


.59 


,37 


.38 














cm ■ 


-.M 


^^3 


as 


.2] 


,26 


,21 


,27 


.,30 


'*:35 


.3^ 


.14 


.45 


.53 


.57 


^59 






-_ 






CSSJ 


^JQ 


-.24 




,21 


,24 


,21 
,21 


.26 


..21 


.49 


,40 


.11 


.46 


.51 


,53 


M 


,59 












-.15 


,21 


,2S 


.26 


,14 


,01 


.08 


.09 


,Pi 


,12 


.09 


;i4 


.04 


.08 


-.01 










.'5 


•,02 


,11 


,1] 


,17 


,13 


m 


..03 


.05 


.04 


.12 


.04 


.10 


,01 


..01 


.07 


.04 


M 








*Jb 


,10 


•,u 


.00 


-.01 


.01 


.07 


.14 


..PI 


■,li 


,01 


-.20 


-.04 


.,oe 


-.22 


-.16 


..16 


.,08 


'.02 




mm. 


M3 


,jQ 


■,32 


'.U 


',14 


-.01 


'.ii 


■.13 


',27 


•,26 


-.05 


-.36 


-.13 


-.13 


ys 


-.07 


'.22 


.,19 


-.01 


M 


mm 


^SI 


.0? 


•,fll 


'.00 


',00 


,04 


,07 


'.03 


.,20 


-.09 


-,ii 


-,09 


-.23 


-.23 




^.01 


..14 


.01 


. ,05 


.04 


to 


,0^ 


.18 
.20 




'.06 


»,06 


.03 


.o« 


.li 


.P2 


-.04 


.12 


-.24 


.00 


,03 


-.12 


-'.05 


'.07 


..09 


-,01 


.79 


mm 


.03 


-.11 


-.W 


',04 


.06 


.06 


.15 


..10 


-.16 


.01 


-.29 


..09 


-.11 


.,21 


-.H' 


.,11 


yi 


',00 


..13 


ALTO 




-,46 


.■2S 


.23 


.24 


.11 


.IS 


-.10 


.32 


.33 


.17 


,33 


.21 


,25 


.26 


.15 


.19 


.30 


,15 


-.16 








.29 


,.2,1 


.27 


,16 


'.17 


',14 


,29 


.30 


.11 


.30 


.30 


.24 


,27 


.15 


.21 


.25 


.18 


-.07 






.;2^ 


.10 


.13 


.13 


.01 


.14 


,06 


,22 


,12 


,12 


.16 


.17 


i,15 


.11 


.13 


.14 


.02 


''05 


'.OS 


TO 




'J 


-.23 


■21 


,23 


,11 


,20 


-.02 


.40 


.38 


.13 


.18' 


.29 


,26 


.21 


.11 




.11 


.,05 


',11 




-.11 


-.32 


ai 

,29 


.11 


,11 


,06 


.OB 


..18 


.22 


,25 


,05 


,31 


'.21 


,20 


.21 


,23 


.24 


.20 


,04 


..60 


\tPB . 


- '1 




.28 


.17 


.11 


•IS 


.,11 


„31 


.32 


.11 


.32 


,30 


.26 


,21 


.13 


.20 


,30 


.11 


..12 






',31 


,20 


.n 


.17 


,10 


,15 


•.13 


.34 


,34 


,08 


.31 


,'25 


,2i 


,30 


.26 


.28 


.21 


',04 


-.45 


TO 


- u 


•.s4 


.2^ 


.23 


,23 


.15 


,19 


-.14 


,33 


,33 


;i2 


.32 


,26 


,30 


.29 


.22 


,21 


,20 


.11 


-.32 








,41 


,31 


'.35 




,20 


.,05 


.27 




,12 


,32 


.22 


,23 


,30 


,30 


ill 


,42 


..24 




mm 




.,36 


,33 


,24 


■.23 


;ll 


',16 


-.0? 


.11 


,25 


.07 


.24 


.12 


,1? 


.23 


.20 


.17 


,11 


,07 






-.33 


'X\ 


.34 


,,36 


,3i 


;3i 


.26 


•.oi 


,35 


.21 


;2o 


.;,29 


■;28 


■.24 


,% 


.34 


.32 


.35 


,2i 






-.36 


'.2i 


,31 


,3E 


,36 


.26 


.21 


-.09 


,21 


.23 


,02 


.34 


.17 


,20' 


,30 




,19 


.36 


.23 


^l^ 




'.30 


",3i 


,2/ 


.34 


.33 


.26 


.21 


-.01 


;25 


,21 


.01 


■.29 




,16 


.30 


■ .23 


,,20 


,31 


..22 





mm 



.31 

.01 
,10 

'.01 

10 

-,.10 
10 

-.09 

,10 
01 
'M 
'M 
03 
02 



Br 



m 



-,34 

.24 
,14 



,13 

.59 
.67' 
.16 
,34 
.23 
,31' 
.27 
.24 



m-m 



m 

TO 



R5- OR]' 

m 



m 



.66 



pM"'- 



r 
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^TEST NAMES AND ABBREVIATIONS 



Variable Name 



SEX . . — .. ■ ' - ' 

DOMINANCE 

WPPSIr Verbal IQ ^ . 

Perfomance IQ 
Full Scale IQ 
■ InfoCTSation , - 

. Vpoabulary ^ ; 

_ . . . Arithmatlc" ' 
SimilaritieB 
Comprahsnsion : 
; Sentencea - ^^i^ 
Animal House / . / 

Picture Comple.tion 

....... ...... ^.-^.-j^^g^g - - . -~ ---^^ ^ - 

Gaometric Design 

Block Daaign . 

PEABODYi Mental Age 

IQ ^ 

MATRICES,: Raw Score 

Scale Score 
^ ^(normsi aga'5|) 

WRAT I Reading, grade acqra 
: ' Spelling g^da acore 
: Arithrnatia' grade .score ' ^ 
Reading percentiie . - 
Spelling percantile 
Arithmetic percentile^ 
(for Ss 'age>, 5.0 yaara^ . 

DOMINANCE /DeIiONSTRATIONS,|' # Right 

^ _ . # Left 

PORMBOARDi Right handi time 

Right handr # blocks 
Left handi time 
; ■ . Left hand! '# blockB 
Both hands s time ■ 
Both hands:' Lblocks 

— - " ^ ^B^thr^Se ■ ^ 

. .. .„ Total # blocks . ' 
' " Dominant handi time 

Dominant hand! # blocks 
Nondominant hands time 
.'. Nondominant hand: # blocks 

Time per- blocks Right hand 

Left hand 



Computer Code 

AGE 

. ..SEX 
DOM . 
VI Q 

■ . PIQ 
PSIQ ■ 
INF 

VOC ' 
ARTH 

fSm =^ ■ 

COMP. ■ 
SENT 
AH , . 
PC 

GD 

BD, ; ■ . 

peabma: 

PEAEIQ 

MATRS 
MATSS 



WRAR , 

WRAS 

WRAA 

WRARP 

WRASP 

WRAAP 



. DOMR 
DOML. 

FRHT 
FRHB ^ 
FLHT 
FLHB 
FBT 



FTO^T 

FTOTB. 

FDDHT 

FDOMB 

FNONT 

FNONB 

RTPB 

LTPB" 



203 



1B6 



V 



/ 



' ' -'^ Var iabl e Name 

^ ' .'^ /" ; Both hands 

■ . Total 

Dpminant hand ^ 
- Nondominant hand 

PICTURE NAMING I Time . ' 

^ errors . ' 

COLOUR NAMING: #^ correct 




OBSERVER' CHECKLIST ^ . 

A -Amount of Motor Activity 
B ^ Perforinance Rate ' 
C Manual /Dexterity 
^ D r Amount of Speech 
E - Attention '\ 
■ p - AnKisty 

G - Self Confidence 
II - Effort Diapla/ed 
I - toope'ration given/to examiner 
^- Intereat \ ^ -v.,, 

RENFREW ACTION PICTUra ITEST ^ 
I-nforifation ^ \ . ' 

^ - ' * Grammtfr .. ' - ^ ' 

' . . ^ _ " A-' "^^^^ ^ ^^'^^'^ 

BEHAVIOUR CHEpKLIST (Teachers) 
. ] Conduct Problem' 
. Inattentive - Passiv^ 

'■Tension ^Anmety ^ 
- f Hyperactivity . 
, / Total^ ' ' 



-FUP H&-]^TrN G~ e^E^C Temche-rs^)^ 



Auditory Comprehension 
Spoken Language, 
priantation ; 
Motor Coordination 
PerBonal - Sqcial Behaviour 
Verbalv Score 

Nonvarbal ScQre ^ 
Totaa Score 



BTPD ■ 
•TOTPB 
DOMTPn 
I30NTPB ■ 

PICBRB 
CtfLCOB 



r.i .i.ir.iM 1 _ ____ — __j 

TOTAL # words segmented .^in any way 
■ PARTIAL # words "Segmented in any Way 
TOTAL # words segmented - syllable 

- - - » ' — — ■ boundatie's,, 

Partial »: words sagmented -^syUabl|, ^^^^^^^ 



SEGTOT_ 
SEGPART 

o 

SYLTOT 



■ \- DBS A 
OBSB 
OBSC 
OBSD 
OBSE 
OBSF 

6bsg 

OBSH' 
OBSI 
' OBSJ 



...:J 



REN IMP ^ 
RENGRAM- 

COOT ROD 

'CONMJX 
CONHYP. 
®NTOT 



AUDCOMP 

SPOKLAN 

ORIEN 

MOTCOR 

PERSOC 

vtm 

NONVERB 
' MYKTOT 



. 210 



ERJC fc . • 




I 2 r - - How Much' and How Many CIR2T0T ' 

'•) #■ 5 J Finding Letters and Nuittoers . . CIRSTOT 

^ # '7-. How Words 'Sound - • dlR7T0T 

#9! Listen to the Story CIR9T0T 

#13: Think it Through ' , ClR13TbT 




